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If  I  might  give  a  $hori  Mint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  teould  be  to  tell  him  hie  ftUe.  If  he  revolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
nreeipiee  of  t^ing  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tell*  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  UUs  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
Quicks  him  with  ^nder.  But  if  he  regards  trxUh,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  BLACK  SEA  QUESTION. 

When  Adam  Smith  took  the  disinterested  spectator  as  a 
type  of  impartial  wisdom,  according  to  whose  supposed 
utteraoces  a  man  ought  to  judge  himself,  he  forgot  that 
the  very  attitude  of  observation  itself  gives  rise  to  special 
prejadice.  We  might  as  well  expect  a  true  Irishman  to 
look  on  with  calm  and  tranquil  satisfaction  when  a  fight  was 
going  on  before  his  eyes,  as  imagine  that  an  ordinary  spec¬ 
tator  can  witness  mighty  events  without  entering  somewhat 
into  the  spirit  of  the  actors.  It  was  inevitable  that  a 
sympathetic  bellicose  feeling  should  be  roused  in  the  breasts 
of  certain  Englishmen  by  the  spectacle  of  the  wonderful 
Prassian  successes.  Added  to  this  is  the  uneasy  feeling  of 
self-consciousness  that  so  often  prompts  to  weak  imitations 
of  vigour,  and  which  is  peculiarly  restive  when  bril¬ 
liant  triumphs  are  gained  by  others.  There  was  a 
moment  when  the  war-fever  generated  in  some  unhealthy 
constitutions  might  have  proved  dangerous.  The  victims 
of  the  disease,  no  doubt,  resented  the  absence  of  any 
decent  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  their  warlike 
passions.  When  Prince  Gortschakoff  issued  his  famous 
circular,  great  was  the  rejoicing  among  those  who  thought 
that  now  at  last  England  would  be  forced  to  fight. 
War,  they  said,  ought  to  be  declared  immediately,  unless 
the  Prince  at  once  withdrew  from  the  position  he  had 
taken  up.  This  pleasure  was  refused  :  yet  one  hope 
remained.  England  might  show  a  sullen  and  impracticable 
disposition,  she  might  deny  to  Bussia  any  mitigation  of  the 
alleged  grievances,  and  there  might  be  war  after  all  1  The 
disappointment  of  this  lingering  hope  was  necessarily  bitter. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  that  the  prestige  of  England  is 
gone;  and  the  prophets  of  evil,  whose  advice  has  been 
rejected  by  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  revenge  them¬ 
selves  by  predicting  its  speedy  ruin. 

The  net  result  of  the  Conference  is  that  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Black  Sea  is  removed,  Bussia  recovers  her  sovereignty 
over  the  waters  that  wash  her  coasts,  and  thus  one  of  the 
chief  burdens  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Crimean  war  is 
sken  off  her  shoulders.  This  was  a  “  forgone  conclusion.” 
hgiand  had  resolved  to  give  way,  and  the  Conference  was 
a  w  emn  farce,  by  which  the  degradation  was  cloaked.  Is 
18  Msertion  true  ?  The  question  really  is,  whether  this 
conn  ry  has  admitted  the  demands  of  Bussia,  not  because 
ey  were  reasonable  or  just,  but  because  they  were  backed 
y  orce  that  we  had  not  the  means  or  courage  to  resist  ? 

®  reaty  of  1856  laid  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  Bussia 
a  sovereign  Power,  to  say  the  least,  grievous  to  be  home 
of  spirit.  Grant  that  it  was  a  punishment, — 
hab^M^*^'  ^  reconcile  the  Bussians  to  a  measure 

them'^  f  11^  contrary  would  exasperate 

thaf  lA  ^  iiot  only  natural,  but  inevitable, 

her  Bussia  should  endeavour  to  recover 

laannpr  view,  fora  moment,  the 

the  effftJf  might  be  done,  the  reasonableness  of 

Bussia  denied  by  the  blindest  prejudice, 

circumstan^  ^  we  or  any  other  people,  in  similar 
c®8,  would  seek.  If  the  desire  was  legitimate  on 


the  part  of  Bussia,  was  it  one  that  we  ought  to  recognise  ? 
If  it  was  a  reasonable  request  on  her  part,  could  we 
reasonably  grant  it  ?  On  this  point  there  is,  and  may  veiy 
well  be,  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  so  when  the  treaty 
was  made.  Lord  Malmesbury  declared  that  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  punishing  Bussia,  and  Mr  Gladstone  thought 
that  it  went  too  far.  The  latter,  and  not  the  former, 
opinion  has  gained  strength.  Indeed,  even  those  journals 
that  reproach  the  Government  for  its  weakness  in  going 
into  the  Conference,  hardly  pretend  that  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Black  Sea  is  an  object  for  which  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  this  country  ought  to  be  lavished.  The  Premier, 
at  all  events,  could  not  go  to  war  for  a  principle  that  he 
denounced  from  the  beginning. 

If,  then,  public  opinion  does  not  require  the  maintenance 
of  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  if  it  agrees 
substantially  with  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  Bussia,  what 
decent  ground  could  we  have  for  going  to  war  ?  It  is  from 
the  manner  in  which  Bussia  presented  her  demands,  breath¬ 
ing  insolent  defiance  to  our  treaty-rights  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  manner  was  neither  respectful  nor  decent.  But  when 
once  Buasia  had  made  the  false  step,  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  submit  the  question  in  a  form  that  would  not  wound 
either  her  susceptibilities  or  ours.  By  entering  into  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Bussia  withdrew  from  her  original  position  of 
abrogating  the  Treaty  by  a  simple  declaration  of  her  will. 
She  may  have  been  still  anxious,  nay  resolute,  to  recover 
her  sovereign  rights,  but  she  bound  herself  to  pursue  her 
object  in  a  lawful  manner.  Busssia,  having  been  wrong  in 
a  matter  of  form,  thereby  put  herself  in  the  right.  Those 
who  formerly  declaimed  against  this  country  for  not  going  to 
war  on  a  point  of  form,  now  denounce  the  Conference  as  a 
mere  form,  a  diplomatic  pretence.  Inasmuch  as  before  we 
ought  to  have  gone  to  war  on  account  of  the  insolence  of 
the  demand,  when  that  ground  is  taken  away,  we  ought 
now  to  fight  because  of  the  unreasonableness  of  it. 

The  most  absurd  argument  against  the  Conference  is 
that  other  nations  will  attribute  our  acquiescence  to  fear. 
We  ourselves  know,  or  to  put  it  modestly,  believe,  that  we 
yield  to  the  demands  of  Bussia  because  we  think  them 
not  improper  to  be  complied  with  ;  but  other  nations  will 
not  take  that  view,  and  will  attribute  our  compliance  to 
weakness  or  cowardice.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  fight 
Bussia  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that  we  are  not  afraid 
of  her.  That  such  advice  should  be  offered  by  persons 
presumably  in  a  sober  state,  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  the  war-fever.  It  is  hardly  a  dignified 
position,  and  resembles  painfully  the  attitude  of  Irish 
pugnacity,  “  Will  any  gentleman  do  me  the  kindness  to 
tread  on  my  coat  tails.”  A  nation  sadly  mistakes  its 
interest  when  it  allows  important  rights  to  be  filched  from 
it  without  resistance ;  but  the  error  would  be  far  more 
shocking,  if  from  any  foolish  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
prancing  before  Europe,  and  displaying  its  prowess,  it  were 
to  accept  the  horrors  of  war  on  behalf  of  a  principle  in 
which  it  had  no  real  belief.  As  most  Englishmen  probably 
deny  the  necessity  of  neutralizing  the  Black  Sea,  the 
nation  certainly  suffers  no  loss  of  dignity  from  freely  con¬ 
ceding  what  it  cannot  in  conscience  refuse. 
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MR  FORSTER’S  NEW  CODE. 

Public  attention  is  so  much  concentrated  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  squabbles  which  are  occupying  the  time  of  most  of 
the  new  School  Boards,  and  of  which  the  London  Edu¬ 
cational  Parliament — thus  far  strictly  a  Parliament,  or 
mere  “  talking  body  ’* — is  setting  such  an  edifying 
example,  that  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  Re-revised 
Code  issued  by  Mr  Forster,  which  is  to  become  autho¬ 
ritative  from  the  close  of  the  present  month.  The 
desultory  discussion  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
y^esterday  week,  and  the  unsatisfactory  division  on  Mr 
Dixon’s  motion  for  reconsidering  its  bearing  upon  the 
denominational  system,  have  done  little  to  make  the  i 
suHect  clear  to  the  people  at  large. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  denominational  schools,  the 
code  is  tolerably  satisfactory.  In  many  respects  it  is  a 
great  boon.  Whereas  the  old  code  provided  that  “  every 
school  aided  from  the  grant  must  bo  either  a  school  in 
connection  with  some  recognised  religious  denomina¬ 
tion,  or  a  school  in  which,  Insides  religious  instruction, 
the  Scriptures  are  read  daily  from  the  authorised  version,” 
the  new  code  stipulates  that  **  no  grant  is  made  in  respect 
of  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects :  ”  and  attend¬ 
ance  at  morning  or  afternoon  school  is  not  to  be  counted 
unless  in  each  case  instruction  in  secular  subjects  ”  has 
been  given  for  two  hours,  an  hour  and  a  half  of  similar 
instruction  being  required  in  evening  schools.  Attend¬ 
ance  is  also  required  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  instead 
of  two  hundred  hours  a  year  in  morning  and  afternoon 
schools,  and  for  fifty  instead  of  twenty-four  hours 
in  evening  schools,  no  evening  schools  being  recog¬ 
nised  that  are  not  open  for  eighty  hours  in  the 
year,  instead  of  forty  as  heretofore.  The  standards 
of  instruction  and  education  are  raised.  There  were 
six  standards  in  the  old  code,  and  there  are  six  in  the 
new ;  but  the  old  first  is  abolished,  and  the  new  sixth 
is  all  extra,  the  other  five  being  each  a  stage  higher  than 
before.  This  was  the  first  standard  in  the  old  code : 

Reading:  Narration  in  monosyllables. —  Writing:  Form  on 
black  board  or  slate,  from  dictation,  letters,  capital  and  small 
manuscript. — Arithmetic  :  Form  on  black  board  or  slate,  from 
dictation,  fignres  up  to  20 ;  name  at  sight  up  to  20 ;  add  and 
subtract  figures  up  to  10,  orally,  from  examples  or  black  board. 

That  standard  is  now  relegated  to  the  infant  schools : 
and  the  following  are  the  present  requirements  : 

Staitdard  1. — Reading  :  One  of  the  narratives  next  in  order 
after  monosyllables  in  an  elementaiy  reading  book  used  in  the 
school. —  Writing:  Copy  in  manuscript  character  a  line  of  print, 
and  write  from  dictation  a  few  common  words. — Arithmetic :  Sim¬ 
ple  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  not  more  than  four 
figures,  and  the  multiplication  table  to  multiplication  by  G.  • 

Stamdabd  2. — Reading :  A  short  paragraph  from  an  elementary  i 
readiug  book. —  Writing :  A  sentence  from  the  same  book  slowly 
read  once,  and  then  dictated  in  single  words. — Arithmetic:  The  ! 
multiplication  table,  and  any  simple  rule  as  far  as  division. 

Standard  3. — Reading:  A  short  paragraph  from  a  more  ' 
advanced  reading  book. —  Writing:  A  sentence  slowly  dictated  i 
once  by  a  few  words  at  a  time  from  the  same  book. — Arithmetic :  ] 

Compound  rules  (money). 

Standard  4. — Reading:  A  few  lines  of  poetry  or  prose. — 
Writing;  A  sentence  slowly  dictated  once  by  a  few  words  at  a  ^ 
time  froin  a  reading  book  used  in  the  first  class  of  the  school. —  ■ 

Arithmetic  :  Compound  rules,  common  weights  and  measures.  ] 
Standard  5. — Reading  :  A  short  ordinary  paragraph  in  a  news-  ^ 
paper,  or  other  modern  narrative.— ;  Another  short  i 
ordinary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  or  other  modern  narrative, 
slowly  dictated  once  by  a  few  words  at  a  time. — Arithmetic:  ^ 
Practice,  or  bills  of  parcels.  ] 

Standard  6. — Reading :  To  read  with  fluency  and  expression.  ^ 
•^Writin^:  A  short  theme  or  letter,  or  an  easy  paraphrase. — 
Arithmetic :  Proportion,  and  vulgar  or  decimal  fractions.  ^ 


attendance  to  the  extent  of  forty  hours  in  a  year.  (Ji,.] 
are  to  be  taught  “cutting-out”  as  well  as  ‘<pio* 
needlework,”  which  ought  to  improve  their  taste 
dress;  and  a  yeiy  slight  concession  is  made  to  th*^ 
principle  of  mixed  education  by  the  provision  tW 
**  female  pupil-teachers  may  serve  under  a  master  ^ 
may  receive  instruction  from  him  out  of  school-honw 
on  condition  that  some  respectable  woman,  approved  bir 
the  mana^rs,  be  invariably  present  during  the  wIrX 
time  such  instruction  is  being  given.’* 

All  that,  and  much  naore  a^ut  the  new  arrangements, 
is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes.  Mr  Forster’s  code  woold 
I  be  a  good  code  if,  as  Mr  Dixon  pointed  out,  it  were  not 
so  favourable  to  denominational  schools.  By  the  thirteu 
second  article  of  the  code,  as  it  stands,  any  endow^ 
school,  duly  qualified,  may  receive  a  grant  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  emoluments,  without  deduction  of  the  value 
of  its  endowment.  We  are  to  have  rate-supported  schools 
in  which  we  may  hope  that  something  like  unbiassed 
secular  education  will  be  given ;  but  we  are  also  to  have 
State-aided  denominational  schools,  in  which  the  old 
fight  for  sectarian  teaching  will  bo  carried  on,  and 
whenever  the  fnends  of  sectarianism  choose  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  supporting  these  schools,  the  nation  is 
to  g^ve  a  very  large  bonus  upon  it.  -  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  applications  that  have  been  made  fbr 
new  building  grants  on  account  of  denominational 
schools,  the  nation  will  have  this  year  to  give  away 
at  least  half-a-million  for  this  purpose,  and  will  be 
saddled  this  and  every  year  with  a  fiirther  charge  of  a 
million  or  more  for  the  encouragement  of  sectarian 
schools.  Surely  that  cannot  long  be  tolerated.  Bui^ 
while  the  State  Church  is  allowed  to  exist,  we  despair  of 
seeing  anything  like  free-trade  in  religion  or  fair-play  on 
the  part  of  religionists. 


SIR  JOHN  PAKINGTON  ON  ARMY  PURCHASE. 


It  is  satisfactory  that  Mr  Forster  has  not  con¬ 
sented  to  turn  State-aided  schools  into  baby-farms.  No 
child  is  to  bo  admitted  under  three  years  of  ago,  and  no 
grant  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  children  under  four. 

The  various  provisions  for  securing  good  teaching  and 
for  maintaining  the  health  of  the  pupils  are  commend¬ 
able.  No  grant  is  to  be  made  unless  “  the  school  pre¬ 
mises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated, 
properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  oflficcs,  and 
contain  in  the  principal  school-room  about  eighty  cubic 
feet  of  internal  space,  and  in  the  school-rooms  and  class¬ 
rooms  at  least  eight  square  feet  of  area,  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance.”  Drill  is  to  be  counted  as  school 


Some  twelve  years  ago  we  observed  in  these  colusuia 
that  it  was  “  somewhat  difficult  to  place  faith  in  a  system 
which  enables  a  Cardigan  to  become  a  LieutenaDt* 
Colonel  in  six  years  and  keeps  a  Havelock  a  subalterni 
for  twenty-five.”  And  we  should  probably  have  oon* 
tinued  to  hold  that  view  but  for  the  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  question  of  army  purchase  by  that  emineRt 
statesman  Sir  John  Pakington,  in  his  eloquent  speech 
on  Monday  last.  Sir  J  ohn  Pakington,  be  it  remembered,, 
has  not  only  been  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Wary  but  also 
I  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
to  say  which  of  the  two  services  owes  most  to  his  genius 
and  experience.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr  Trevelyan 
to  laugh  at  him,  and  to  say  that  “the  right  honourable 
baronet  seemed  inclined  rather  to  introduce  purchase 
into  the  navy  than  to  abolish  it  in  the  army but  why 
not  ?  If  the  purchase  system  is  all  tnat^  Sir  John 
Pakington  describes  it  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  introduce 
not  only  into  the  navy,  but  into  every  department  of  the 
State.  Does  he  not  tell  us  that  all  our  victories  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  have  been  won  under  the  pur¬ 
chase  system  ?  Only  think  of  that  I  Every 
have  won,  from  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  down  to  Wat^ 
loo  and  Sebastopol,  was  won,  if  not  actually  by  the 
purchase  system,  at  any  rate  under  it,  and  therefore 
through  its  influence ;  and  even  our  most  ^ 
defeats,  such  as  that  at  Balaclava,  were  sustained  y 
purchase  corps.  Is  it  to  be  believed  by  any  intelhgen 
man  that  our  cavalry  would  have  charged  the 
batteries  if  their  officers  had  not  purchwd  their  ^ 
to  lead  them?  It  is  true  that  during  these 
hundred  years  we  have  met  with  some 
a  class  less  theatrical  than  the  celebrated  cavahy  c 
but  these  were  probably  owing  to  the  deteriorating 
ence  of  non-purchase  corps.  Not  onl^,  however, 
England  owe  its  honour  and  glory  to  this  go<w 
tution,  but  it  has  actually  allowed  the  son  of  a 
man  in  the  City  to  become  a  Field-MarsW .  By 
means  Sir  John  Pakington  became  acquaints  ^ 
interesting  episode  in  the  military  history  of  his  co  » 
we  are  not  told,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  clou 
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f  fit*  and  yet  there  are  pwple  who  have  ventured  to 
*  MUse  the  Horse  Guards  with  favouring  the  aristocratic 
I  gir  John  assures  the  House  that  he  does  not 
JSSe  this  circumstance  in  disparagement  of  the  plebeian 
TSeld-Marshal ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it  is  equally 


to  his  credit  to  have  risen,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  system 
which  allowed  him  to  rise,  for  the  quaUty  of  purchase, 
L  of  mercy,  is  not  strained,  but  **  blesses  him  that  gives 
Md  him  that  takes  ;  ”  and  the  sooner  such  blessings  are 
^tended  to  the  sister  service,  the  sooner  may  we  hope 
to  hear  of  the  son  of  another  tradesman  in  the  City 
attaining  the  office  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

Another  conclusive  argument  against  the  abolition  of 
purchase  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  promoting 
officers  by  selection.  Sir  John  Pakington  became  quite 
pathetic  when  he  referred  to  the  agony  of  mind  he  used 
to  endure  from  this  cause  while  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
shuddei^  when  he  thought  of  the  pangs  he  should 
undergo  if,  after  the  abolition  of  army  purchase,  the 
exigencies  of  the  State  should  recall  him  to  the  War 
Office.  But  he  is  really  too  modest  and  too  sensitive. 
In  his  report  on  the  Prussian  Army,  Colonel  Stoffel,  late 
the  French  military  attach4  at  Berlin,  informs  his 
Government  that  General  von  Moltke  exercises  absolute 
power  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  staff  officers, 
and  that  such  is  the  confidence  of  the  army  in  his  genius 
and  impartiality,  that  no  one  thinks  of  questioning  his 
decisions.  Surely  where  a  Moltke  succeeds,  a  Pakington 
need  not  fear  failure  ;  but  then,  it  is  true,  all  our  War 
Ministers  are  not  Pakingtons,  and  that  is  another  reason 
for  not  abolishing  the  purchase  system. 

Sir  John  Pakington  assures  the  House  that  he  has 
suffered  a  very  severe  disappointment  from  not  being 
able  to  give  a  cordial  support  to  Mr  Cardwell’s  scheme  ; 
he  should  so  much  have  liked  to  co-operate  in  a  thorough 
Army  Reform ;  but  this,  he  said,  was  a  mere  “  sop  to 
democracy;”  and  how  shocking  that  is!  and  how 
unkind  of  Mr  Cardwell  to  bring  in  a  Bill  hurtful  to  the 
feelings  of  Sir  John  Pakington  ;  and,  after  all,  why  not 
leave  the  army  alone  ?  These  constant  changes  give  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  where  are  they 
to  end  ?  Flogging  has  been  abolished,  the  Horse  Guards 
are  removed  into  the  War  Office,  Knightsbridge  Bar¬ 
racks  are  to  be  pulled  down, — and  now  army  rank  is  to 
be  made  dependent  on  efficiency  instead  of  money.  We 
really  feel  for  poor  Sir  John  Pakington  I 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 


Hegel,  writing  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  says 
of  the  English,  that  they  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  real 
political  liberty  as  to  sell  their  votes,  and  to  regard 
this  power  of  political  prostitution  as  a  right,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  is  not  to  be  questioned.  That  ponderous 
piece  of  Prussian  sarcasm  was  strangely  verified  when 
Mr  Hardiment,  on  his  liberation  from  Norwich  Castle, 
was  greeted  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  political  morality  in  England 
is  as  low  as  it  well  can  be,  to  exist  at  all.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  tenant-farmer  feels  it  his  duty  to  vote  with  his 
landlord ;  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  borough  elector 
IS  guided  in  his  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  what  may 
be  ^^led  extra-political  motives.  That  such  conduct 
18  illegal  m  admitted;  that  it  is  really  immoral  is  a 
wnsideration  which  does  not  seem  even  for  a  moment 
w  ^&ve  only  to  read  a  page  or  two  of  some 

ue-book,  say,  of  the  evidence  taken  at  Beverley,  or  at 
n  ge water,  or  at  Norwich, — to  recognise  at  once  that 
tb’  briber  nor  the  bribed  sees  in  bribery  any- 

ing  beyond  an  ordinary  business  transaction.  Exactly 
reasoning  will  ever  persuade  a  Hindoo 
moral  distinction  between  truth  and 
number  of  speeches,  dr  of  Acts  of 
vinno  Election  Commissions,  seems  to  con- 

It  *  ^  ^^®rag©  British  voter  that  bribery  is  a  crime, 
man  Perhaps,  so  difficult  to  see  why  this  is.  The 
yet  hafl  trusted  with  untold  money,  and  who 

iminea  conscience ;  who  will  calmly  take  a 

vote  for  a  particular  candidatoi  and  who  yet 


would  not  for  twenty  guineas  be  false  to  his  corrupt 
contract,  is  not,  after  all,  the  paradox  that  he  appears. 
The  conscience,  like  the  intellect,  requires  education. 
And  nothing  has  ever  yet  been  done  to  teach  the  lower* 
class  of  voters  that  corrupt  practices  are  in  fact  corrupt. . 

When  election  petitions  were  heard  before  a  Parlia¬ 
ments^  Committee,  it  used  to  bo  too  clear  that  the  - 
majority  of  the  honourable  members  regarded  political  < 
corruption  as  a  something  too  amusing  to  be  very  wrong.  - 
And  this  was,  indeed,  a  tolerably  faithful  reflex  of 
popular  opinion.  Bribery,  like  much  else  on  the  bad? 
side  of  human  nature,  has  in  it  a  distinctly  comic? 
element;  and  the  hearing  of  an  election  petition- 
was  often  little  better  than  an  intensely  humorous- 

farody  upon  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice, 
t  was  hoped  that  the  Act  of  1868,  which  transferred . 
the  hearing  of  election  petitions  to  the  judges,  would' 
work  a  change  for  the  better.  Unfortunately,  it  appears- 
to  have  borne  but  little  fruit, — and  that,  too,  not  over- 
good  of  its  kind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
recent  bribery  prosecutions  have  been,  in  almost  every 
instance,  a  solemn  farce.  In  no  one  case  have  the  really 
guilty  persons  been  brought  to  justice.  Proclamation- 
has  been  made,  and  trumpets  have  been  blown,  and  wo 
have  had  petitions,  and  trials,  and  commissions,  and 
prosecutions  ;  and  yet  the  net  result  of  the  w’liole  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  almost  beneath  contempt.  That  both  Mr- 
Fennelly  and  Mr  Hardiment  were  guilty  of  bribery  there- 
is,  of  course,  no  manner  of  doubt.  But  there  can  also- 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  they  were  agents  rather 
than  principals.  And,  although  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
their  technical  guilt,  it  yet  is  equally  impossible  to  deny 
that  they  have  been  singled  out  as  scapegoats ;  and' 
that,  pro  taniOj  their  case  is  a  little  hard.  Nor  is  this  . 
all.  There  has  been  an  amount  of  inconsistency  exhi- • 
bited  which  has  gone  /ar  to  raise  grave  suspicion  of  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  An  election  petition,  for  instance, 
was  heard  after  the  general  election  of  1868,  and  the 
sitting  judge  reported  that  bribery  had  been  committed, . 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate.  A  com-  - 
mission  sent  down  afterwards  to  make  a  full  inquiry 
appears  to  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  this  commission  which  induced  Government 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  the  candi¬ 
date  in  question.  An  immense  deal  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  made  about  these  proceedings,  but,  somehow 
or  other,  they  were  unaccountably  delayed.  And 
when,  at  last,  they  really  took  place,  the  case  for 
the  Crown  miserably  broke  down.  Either  the  prose¬ 
cution  ought  never  to  have  been  instituted,  or  it 
ought  not  to  have  turned  out  such  a  ludicrous  and  pal¬ 
pable  failure.  The  unlucky  result  of  all  this  is  only  too  - 
evident.  An  impression  has  got  abroad — whether  rightly 
or  wrongly — that  those  who  ought  to  be  most  in  earnest 
in  stamping  out  bribery  are,  in  reality,  only  too  anxious- 
to  wash  their  hands  in  public  by  making  a  dreadful  and 
terrible  example  of  some  miserable  agent,  while  they 
allow  his  principal  to  escape  scot-free.  And  as  long  as 
this  impression — however  unfounded  it  may  bo — is  still 
abroad,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  working  classes  to 
cultivate  a  virtue  of  which  no  example  is  set  by  their 
superiors.  The  lower  class  of  voters  find  that  distinct  • 
pressure  is  put  upon  them  for  their  vote.  They  see  and 
know  that  money  is  freely  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
votes  ;  and  they  not  unnaturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  so  very  wrong  a  thing  to  give  or  to  take 
a  bribe,  but  that  it  is  a  distinctly  unwise  thing  to  bo 
found  out. 


Against  this  state  of  affairs  even  Mr  Forster’s  abso* 
lately  secret  Ballot  will  provide  no  certain  remedy. 
The  Ballot  will  check  intimidation,  but  it  will  hardly 
check  bribery.  Except  as  regards  his  political  con¬ 
science,  the  briber  is  about  as  honest  a  man  as  any  one 
else ;  and  the  Norwich  voters,  whom  Mr  Hardiment 
purchased  at  a  guinea  apiece,  would  probably  be  as- 
faithful  to  their  dirty  compact  with  a  Ballot  as  they 
now  are  with  an  open  poll.  What  is  really  wanted 
is  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  crime  of- 
bribery  will  1^  impartially  punished.  When  ftomi 
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1  500/.  to  3,0001.  ia  spent  over  an  election — when,  say,  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  upon  which  the  Court  of  Cban- 
a'cbcquo  for  1,100/.  is  cashed  in  sovereigns,  which  are  eery  proceeds.  This  would  include  schools,  hospil 
**  taken  down  to  the  scene  of  action  in  a  black  bag  ” —  taJs,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  brides  and  public 
it  is  our  duty  to  punish,  not  the  unlucky  wretch  who  works.  The  only  principle  of  the  Bill  is  that  people 
helps  to  distribute  the  money  in  question,  but  the  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  what  they  spend  on 
gentleman  to  whom  the  money  really  belongs,  and  to  charity,  but  this  schenie  extends  far  beyond,  and 
whom  the  stalking-horse  who  draws  the  cheque  looks  would  chiefly  apply  to  endowments,  which  certainly  are 
for  ultimate  repayment.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  in  a  very  different  position  from  private  charities.  It' 
when  some  gentleman,  who  had  expected ‘to  take  his  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  Bill  ig  constructed 
■cat  among  the  other  honourable  members  of  the  House,  after  the  pernicious  example  of  permissive  legislation 
fluds  himself,  instead,  upon  the  crank,  then  we  shall  Charities  in  fact  are  not  to  be  exempted,  but  the  autho^ 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  education  of  the  political  rities  who  impose  a  local  rate  are  to  have  the  power,  with 
conscience  of  those  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the  the  consent  of  the  vestiy,  of  relieving  anything  that 
franchise.  The  justice  of  the  matter  is  simple.  It  is  they  choose  to  call  a  “  chanty.”  There  may  or  may  not 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  money  spent  in  corruption  be  good  reasons  for  exempting  charities  or  anything  else 
is  not  the  money  of  the  candidates,  and  it  is  a  pity  but  surely  it  is  a  monstrous  proposal  to  allow  the  local’ 
that  no  candidate  has  as  yet  been  brought  to  justice,  authorities,  at  their  option,  to  exonerate  any  institution 
And  it  is  also,  perhaps,  a  little  hard  to  do  all  we  can  that  they  may  consider  a  “charity.”  The  Bill  then  leaves 
year  after  year  to  debauch  a  voter*8  conscience,  and  the  interpretation  of  a  most  ambiguous  word  to  about 
then  to  express  theatrically  virtuous  indignation  at  his  the  worst  tribunal  conceivable,  —  the  authority  that 
depravity.  ^  imposes  the  tax.  •  i  i..  . 

Much  is  also  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  spread  of  poli-  But  quite  apart  from  special  obj^tions  to  Mr  Muntz's 
tical  education  and  the  awakening  of  political  interest.  Bill,  an  important  question  remains,  whether  charities 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1868  gave  the  franchise  to  hundreds  ought  to  be  exempted  from  local  taxation  ?  If  the 
©f  people  whose  only  political  notion  was  that  Mr  Glad-  relief  of  charities  could  be  accomplished  without  throw- 
stone  (or,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  Mr  Disraeli)  was  ing  a  burden  upon  others,  every  one  would  welcome  it. 
a  very  clever  mau,  who  wanted  to  do  the  poor  a  vast  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  A  certain  sum  of  money  has 
deal  of  good.  Without  political  knowledge  it  is  not  very  to  be  raised,  and  upon  a  certain  kind  of  property;  if  any 
easy  to  have  political  convictions  or  political  interest;  of  this  property  is  exempted,  the  rest  must  pay  to  make 
and  the  only  intelligible  use  to  which  a  man  can,  under  up  for  it.  When  an  ordinary  house  is  converted  into  a 
such  circumstances,  put  bis  vote,  is  to  sell  it  in  the  open  soup  kitchen,  and,  under  the  Bill,  relieved  from  rating, 
market  for  exactly  what  he  finds  that  it  will  fetch.  the  contribution  it  has  hitherto  inade  must  be  thrown 

Political  corruption  in  the  voter  is  partly  the  fruit  of  upon  the  rated  property,  and  thus,  indirectly,  every  rate- 
ignorance  and  consequent  want  of  interest  and  respon-  payer  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  charity.  This  is 
sibility,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  evil  example  deli-  undoubtedly  unfair  to  those  who  may  disagree  with  the 
berately  set  by  those  who  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  their  object  of  the  charity,  and  who  are  yet,  against  their 
excuse.  Election  petitions,  and  commissions,  and  bribery  will,  accessories  after  the  fact  to  what  they  may  ]*e^yd 
prosecutions — especially  when  grossly  mismanaged—  us  the  folly  and  weakness  of  their  neighbours.  Still 
will  hardly  go  much  farther  in  giving  the  voter  a  more  repugnant  is  the  remission  where  a  Catholic  school 
political  conscience  than  a  birch-rod  goes  in  teaching  a  is  started  in  a  Protestant  district^  to  draw  away  the 
child  to  realise  moral  conceptions.  Above  all,  it  is  people  from  the  established  religion,  and  where  the 
absurd  to  expect  that  a  child  can  be  whipped  into  truth-  intended  victims  are  made  to  assist  in  the  preparations 
fulness  when  it  knows  and  sees  that  its  parents  are  Ihr  their  seduction.  If  it  be  said  that  no  local  authori- 
habitual  liars.  Nor  will  the  Ballot  Bill  be  of  any  very  ties  would  give  encouragement  to  such  propagandism, 
great  aid.  Bribery  will  continue  as  long  as  there  are  then  another  evil  is  introduced,  and  the  sect  that  is 
voters  who  do  not  feel  insulted  by  the  offer  of  a  bribe,  uppermost  will  tax  all  other  sects,  and  relieve  itself. 
AVhen  the  Education  Act  has  done  its  work,  and  when  It  may  be  urged  that  the  sums  released  to  the  charities, 
every  voter  knows  and  is  interested  in  what  is  going  on,  though  of  considerable  value  to  them,  would  come  to  very 
then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  perhaps  hope  for  a  better  little  when  spread  over  a  whole  town,  and  only  very 
state  of  things.  Meantime,  Mr  Hardiment  has  been  in  shabby  people  would  complain.  This,  however,  depends 
prison,  while  gentlemen,  compared  with  whom  he  appears  altogether  on  the  meaning  of  “  charity.”  If  the  word  is 
almost  upright,  have  been  at  large.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  used  in  its  present  legal  sense,  and  applied  to  free  schools, 
a  little  unfair  to  assert  that  he  and  his  friends  “  glory  churches,  scientific  institutions,  Ac.,  the  amount  from 
in  their  shame,”  because  his  release  has  been  made  which  they  would  be  relieved  would  be  a  real  burden  on 
tlie  occasion  of  a  rather  vulgar  and  very  noisy  local  other  property.  Another  diflSculty  is  that  no  distinction 
demonstration.  is  drawn  between  charities  paid  out  of  endowments  and 

those  subsisting  on  current  voluntary  contributions. 

THE  CHARITIES  EXEMPTION  BILL.  excuse 

I  make  a  contribution,  I  mean  to  help  the  sick  poor,  noi 

If  hard  cases  make  bad  law,  when  judges  give  way  to  aid  the  rates;  ”  although  the  mode  adopted  for  giving 

to  tender  sentiments,  they  are  equally  dangerous  in  effect  to  the  charitable  intention  may  reasonably  bring 

legislation  ;  to  prevent  a  small  grievance  a  general  us  within  the  rating  laws.  But  there  can  be  no  corn- 

mischief  may  be  introduced.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  punction  in  dealing  w  ith  endowments,  for  it  is  rather  too 

make  an  impression  on  Englishmen  as  the  assertion  strong  to  say  that  a  man  should  have  the  right  of  putting 


in  their  shame,”  because  his  release  has  been  made 
tlie  occasion  of  a  rather  vulgar  and  very  noisy  local 
demonstration. 


THE  CHARITIES  EXEMPTION  BILL. 

If  hard  cases  make  bad  law,  when  judges  give  way 
to  tender  sentiments,  they  are  equally  dangerous  in 
legislation  ;  to  prevent  a  small  grievance  a  general 
mischief  may  be  introduced.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to 
make  an  impression  on  Englishmen  as  the  assertion 


that  charities  are  treated  harshly  and  discouraged  by  the  his  property  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax- 
la  nv.  The  Government  were  beaten  by  the  House  of  Com-  gatherers  by  converting  it  after  his  decease  to  a  chari- 
mons  on  the  question  of  exempting  Sabbath  Schools  table  purpose.  The  more,  therefore,  the  exemption  is 

from  being  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Sabbath  probed,  the  greater  are  tho  difficulties  in  giving  effect  w 

Ec'-iools  are  such  excellent  institutions,  and  it  was  such  it.  There  may  or  may  not  be  justice  in  the  law  whicu 
ft  pity  to  throw  any  hindrance  in  their  way  by  subjecting  rates  only  real  property  ;  but  there  is  neither  sense  nor 
them  to  the  ungrateful  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer.  Mr  justice,  w'hile  that  is  the  law,  in  introducing  exception 
11  ntz  proposes  to  cariy  the  exemption  farther,  and  to  such  as  those  proposed  by  Mr  Muntz.  The  simphcij 
extend  the  indulgence  to  all  “  charities.”  It  seems  a  and  intelligibleness  of  the  law  is  destroyed  without  any 
pity  to  object  to  such  amiable  legislation,  but  there  are  countervailing  advantage.  It  is,  moreover,  a  ^  ’ 
strong  reasons  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  mode  whether  all  charities  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
in  which  Mr  Muntz’s  Bill  is  framed  is  highly  objection-  are  some  who  think  th.at  charity  is  a  sort  of  Bri 
able.  Considered  as  a  Bill,  although  it  is  a  very  short  Fetish,  believed  by  its  votaries  to  have  the 
one,  it  contains  nearly  every  possible  fault.  It  proposes  to  purging  greedy  men  from  the  sin  of  greed,  ana  .  ’ 
exempt  “charities,”  but  it  contains  no  definition  of  the  even  while  the  motive  for  its  worship  may  be  exce  i 
word.  We  presume  it  would  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  objects  pursued  by  it  are  not  always  wise. 
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the  peers  and  the  prater  book. 

The  unusually  long  debate  which  pref^d  the  second 
reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  ffable  of  Lessons)  Bill 
.  House  of  Lords  last  Monday  was  instructive 
Ind  entertaining.  One  cogent  argument  for  passing  the 
Sii  WAS  urffed  by  all  its  supporters  and  accepted  as 
^omnwerinff  by  all  its  opponents.  “The  measure 
before  the  House,**  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  “  is  one  that 
it  is  desirable  to  pass  as  speedily  as  possible,  because 
the  impending  change  in  the  form  of  the  Lectionary 
has  thrown  a  serious  impediment  in  the  w  ay  of  an  im- 
nortant  branch  of  trade  by  preventing  the  printing  of 
new  Prayer  Books.**  Wo  had  understood  that  the 
printer’s  and  publisher’s  grievance  was  greater  than  that ; 
that  they  had  actually  given  out  the  sacred  manu¬ 
script  a  year  or  two  ago,  had  even  paid  their  compositors* 
wages,  and  laid  out  more  money  in  paper  and  printer’s 
ink  with  the  only  result  of  a  great  lumbering  of  their 
warehouses  with  printed  sheets,  or  even  bound  volumes, 
that  were  growing  soiled  and  musty  for  want  of  use, 
while  millions  of  hungry  worshippers  were  forced  to  do 
the  best  they  could  with  the  Lectionaries  condemned  by 
the  Ritual  Commissioners.  But  doubtless  Lord  Hather- 
ley’s  version  of  the  case  is  correct ;  and  the  difference 
does  not  alter  the  principle  involved.  The  printers* 
and  publishers’  trade  is  suffering  while  Lords  and 
Commons  are  quarrelling  about  the  moral  value  of  the 
Apociy’pha  and  the  logical  force  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Can  such  a  thing  be  longer  tolerated  ?  By  all  means 
let  the  new  Lectionary  be  sanctioned  without  delay.  If 
it  is  to  be  altered  again  a  few  years  hence,  that  will  be 
all  the  better  for  the  Prayer-book  trade,  provided  the  new 
version  is  only  kept  long  enough  in  use  for  the  booksellers* 
stocks  to  be  sold  out.  As  soon  as  that  great  end  is 
accomplished,  their  lay  and  spiritual  patrons  will  only 
do  the  right  thing  in  authorising  another  text,  so  far 
different  from  that  in  vogue  that  the  religious  world  will 
have  to  throw  aside  the  sixpenny  or  six-shilling  volumes 
that  it  will  buy  by  the  million  this  year,  and  to  purchase 
new  and  corrected  copies. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  quite  a  novelty  in  legislation. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  how,  in  the  good  old  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  Parliament  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  discussing  and  adjusting  mono¬ 
polies.  It  is  true  that  then  the  Crown  was  greedy, 
and  took  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profit  derived  from  that 
legitimate  regulation  of  trade  which  Elizabeth  declared 
to  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  her  prerogative  and  the 
mainstay  of  her  Royal  authority  ;  and  accordingly  some 
troubles  sprang  up  late  in  her  reign,  and  increased 
under  her  successors,  until  a  rebellious  nation  wickedly 
curtailed  even  Charles  the  First’s  prerogative  of  exis^ 
ence.  But  no  such  dangers  are  likely  to  occur  now, 
and  our  present  House  of  Peers  might  profitably  employ 
some  of  its  leisure  by  dividing  into  Committees  for  con¬ 
sidering  how  best  to  help  many  good  and  holy  trades. 
Elaborate  statistics  might  be  accumulated  in  order  to 
see  what  extent  of  alteration  in  the  Prayer  Books  will  bo 
needed  to  ensure  a  good  sale  of  the  new  editions,  and 
what  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  working-off*  of  each 
edition  before  a  fresh  one  will  be  needed,  and  so  on. 
And  why  should  the  interests  of  the  Prayer-book 
sellers  alone  be  looked  after  ?  There  are  others 
quite  as  important ;  and  one  whole  group  of  them 
IS  now  in  special  need  of  protection.  Surely,  when 
be  other  day  he  gave  judgment  against  Mr  Purchas, 
^rd  Hatherley  forgot  how  much  harm  he  was  doing  to 
e  vestment-makers  and  altar-adomers.  England  is 
with  real  “  effacement  **  before  long,  by 
e  bringing  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  of  cartloads 
0  copes,  chasubles  and  albs,  stoles,  maniples  and 
as,  corjwral-cloths,  la vabor- towels  and  gremiales — 
candles,  incense-dishes,  banners, 
ecclesiastical  upholstery  that  has 
11  into  fashion.  Let  something  be  done  for 

eir  makers,  even  if  the  State  Church  shows  no  mercy 
w  their  users.  ^ 

co^Ji  we  are  straying  from  the  subject.  Though  trade 
erations  seem  to  have  had  most  weight  in  securing 


the  second  reading  of  the  Prayer  book  (Table  of 
Lessons)  Bill,  other  matters  were  also  discussed  on 
Monday.  Every  one  agreed  with  Lord  Hatherley  that 
the  a^rnoon  second  lessons  ought  not  to  be  taken 
exclusively  from  the  Epistles,  as  thereby  the  servant 
girls,  who^  chiefly  make  up  afternoon  congregations, 
were  kept  in  heathenish  ignorance  of  the  Gospels  ;  and, 
though  all  did  not  think,  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that 
the  Apocrypha  ought  to  be  entirely  excluded,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  unanimous  opinion  that  it  is  “  unde¬ 
sirable  to  continue  to  read  publicly  *’  some  portions  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures.  More  than  that,  nearly  every 
one  seemed  to  think  that  a  Conscience  Clause  ought  to 
be  provided  for  those  clergymen  who  object  to  the  Atha¬ 
nasian  Creed,  and  no  stone  was  hurled  at  Lord  Grey 
when  he  avowed  that  “  that  creed  was  the  barbarous 
production  of  a  barbarous  age,’’  and  that  “he  never 
heard  it  read  without  a  feeling  of  horror.’*  Indeed,  it 
would  really  appear  that,  if  their  Lordships  had  not  felt 
it  supremely  important  that  the  printers’  and  publishers* 
capital  should  no  longer  be  locked  up  in  unsaleable 
Prayer  Books,  and  if  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  the 
subject  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  it  would  have  been 
deposed  from  the  place  of  honour  which  has  hitherto 
been  assigned  to  it. 

That  certainly  is  a  cheering  thought.  We  confess 
that  it  seems  to  us  a  small  matter  whether  the  Atliana- 
sian  Creed  is  left  in  the  Prayer  Book  or  taken  out  of  it. 
It  is  only  one  ugly  blot  out  of  a  multitude,  and  there  is 
more  hope  that  all  the  blots  will  be  removed,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  obliterated  one  at  a  time.  Yet  what  is 
the  significance  of  this  remarkable  little  debate?  It 
means  that  even  Bishops  and  Tory  Peers  can  stand  up 
before  the  world  and  acknowledge  that  the  Rubric  which 
they  wish  to  force  upon  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  social 
tyranny  and  the  perversion  of  vast  revenues  can  give 
any  force,  is  a  Rubric  in  which  there  are  bad  things  as 
well  as  good.  A  new  Prayer  Book  is  to  be  legalised, 
which  the  majority  of  our  legislators  consider  to  be  in 
part  nonsensical,  if  it  is  no  worse.  Their  temporising 
cannot  last  long;  and  when  the  light  of  religious 
liberty  shines  even  upon  the  House  oi  Lords,  we  may 
believe  that  its  triumph  is  not  so  very  remote. 


THE  SEPARATIST  MOVEMENT  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  measure  of  autonomy  which  Sadowa  gained 
for  Hungary  has  been  very  generally  accepted,  in  this 
country  at  least,  as  supplying  the  final  solution  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  difficulty.  Certainly  no  more  com¬ 
plete  independence  would  be  at  all  compatible  with  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  state.  By 
the  compromise  associated  with  the  name  of  Francis, 
Baron  Deak,  Hungary  possesses  her  own  Ministry  of 
War,  of  Finance,  of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Public 
Worship,  of  Justice,  of  Public  Works,  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce, — in  a  word,  the  entire  control 
of  all  exclusively  domestic  concerns.  Her  Diet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  House  of  Magnates  and  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  is  as  free  to  support  or  reject  an  Administra¬ 
tion  as  is  the  Diet  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  our 
own  Imperial  Parliament.  Her  monarch,  though 
acknowledged  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  is  in  Hungary 
nothing  but  King  of  Hungary.  Three  ^estions  alone 
are  left  to  the  management  of  the  Government  of 
Common  Affairs — namely,  foreign  policy,  the  common 
defence,  and  such  questions  of  finance  as  arise  from  the 
exigencies  of  foreign  policy  and  joint  protection.  Even 
these  three  joint  interests  are  subject  to  the  decisive 
vote  of  the  Delegations,  a  United  Council  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  members,  chosen  equally  by  the  Diet  of 
Hungary  and  the  Reichsrath  of  Austria,  although  all 
the  Hungarian  populations  added  together  are  only 
fourteen  millions  compared  to  the  twenty  millions  who, 
as  yet,  compose  the  Cis-Leithan  community.^  The 
simple  recital  of  terms  of  federation  so  flattering  to 
Magyar  pride  would  be  enough,  did  we  consider  the 
terms  alone,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  if  strong  objection.*! 
to  the  bargain  existed  on  any  side,  it  hardly  could  be 
among  the  Magyar  parties. 


-V 


V  v 
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CiXC  liVU  VKf  tJSS  UJLAC?  CXiXAXJO  lUl  WlllCn  W6  HAV  • 

bnt  we  shall  only  persevere  to-morrow  and  to-morrow 
until  our  object  is  attained.'**  The  President  of  the 
Chamber  had  to  call  Louis  Czematorny  to  order  for 
saying  that,  though  it  was  a  serious  matter  when  the 
monarch  suspected  his  people,  it  might  be  more  serious 
if  the  people  should  be  compelled  to  suspect  the 
monarch.  The  excitement  rose  to  its  highest  durine 
Count  Bela  Keglevich*s  address.  By  a  hardly  percep¬ 
tible  digression,  this  speaker  insisted  upon  the  separate 
establishment  of  all  the  Hungarian  forces,  regulars  as 
well  as  militia.  But  the  haughty  Magyar,  undismayed, 
after  a  scornful  lament  over  the  predicted  extinction  of 
the  Cis-Leithan  empire,  appealed  to  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  Austria  itself  as  the  strongest  confirmation 
of  the  expediency  of  his  demand.  “  The  empire  ** 
he  cried,  “whose  citizens  have  no  common  national 
feeling,  cannot  subsist ;  and  Hungary  must  take  good 
heed  to  prepare  for  herself  a  true  Hungarian  army  to 
be  her  bulwark  against  the  coming  ill.”  The  exulting 
applause  of  the  Opposition  testified  to appositeness 
of  the  sentiment.  Fortunately,  the  silent  members 
came  to  the  support  of  the  embarrassed  Administration. 
Still,  though  the  Ministers  triumphed  with  192  votes, 
no  less  than  124  deputies  maintained  the  proposition 
of  the  Separatists.  Hardly  less  significant  was  the 
indifferent  attitude  of  118  deputies  who  absented  them¬ 
selves  entirely  in  such  a  crisis  of  the  Cabinet. 

Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  pass  in  review  some 
of  the  prominent  dangers  which  beset  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  so  far  as  that  portion  is  concerned  which  is 
still  called  distinctively  German,  bnt  which  promises, 
if  it  has  any  promise  at  all,  to  be  distinctively  Slave. 
The  diflSculties  of  the  situation  in  Hungary,  it  may  be 
seen,  only  fall  behind  those  amid  which  Count  Hohen- 
wart,  at  Vienna,  is  endeavouring  painfully  and  desperately 
to  steer  the  ship  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  many  will  point  to  the  single 
word  Dualism,  or  its  correlative  Feaeralism,  as  giving 
the  full  explanation  of  the  evil.  The  more  observant 
thinker  will  remember  how  brutally  and  how  long  the 
sense  of  honour  of  nationalities,  as  proud  as  they  ^ 
sensitive,  was  insulted  and  set  at  nought  by  Imperialist 
Ultras,  whose  single  maxim  was,  by  the  halter  and  the 
bayonet,  to  impress  the  lesson,  that  “  to  ask  for  the 
moon  **  would  be  as  hopeful  a  proceeding  as  to  seek  the 
moderate  satisfaction  of  those  national  aspirations  which, 
well  directed,  are  the  consecration  of  the  State.  There 
is  always  an  epoch  when  a  tardy  justice  comes  too  late. 
We  can  only  hope  that,  in  despite  of  ominous  appear¬ 
ances,  justice  has  not  come  to  Hungary  too  late  for  finw 
and  happy  reconciliation.  Time  would,  indeed,  work 
wonders.  But  will  Austria  have  time  ? 


confidence  which  springs  from  respect.  Nor  should  it 
bo  a  matter  of  sur];>rise  if  at  present  an  element  of  con¬ 
tempt  mingles  with  the  hostility  of  the  compatriots  of 
Kossuth  towards  tho  quondam  employers  of  Haynau. 

The  recent  debate  in  tho  Lower  House  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Diet  upon  the  organisation  of  the  Honveds,  the  | 
well-known  Hungarian  militia — a  debate,  the  important 
character  of  which  has  passed  unnoticed  amid  the  supine 
inattention  of  most  Englishmen  to  the  exciting  problems 
which  are  working  themselves  out  upon  the  Continent 
— affords  tho  latest,  and  not  the  least  striking,  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  posture  of  affairs.  The  Premier,  Count 
Andrassy,  had  brought  forward,  in  his  capacity  of 
Alinister  of  National  Defence,  a  project  for  increasing 
the  cavalry  strength  of  tho  Honveds  by  eight  squadrons. 
The  opportunity  was  seized  by  tho  members  of  the 
Opposition  to  attempt  tho  realisation  of  one  darling 
object,  tho  formation  of  a  complete  and  distinct  Hun¬ 
garian  army.  As  the  law  stood,  the  whole  Honved 
force  consisted  of  cighty-two  battalions  of  infantry  and 
thirt3’-two  squadrons  of  horse.  The  framers  of  the 
regulations  had  taken  care  that  the  essential  comple¬ 
ment  of  artillery  and  engineers  should  bo  wanting  to 
.  troops  of  such  more  than  doubtful  antecedents.  This 
-  omission  Julius  Gydrffy,  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition, 
jn'oposed  to  remedy.  Tho  Ministry  had  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  increasing  tho  efficiency  of  tho  Honveds 
by  adding  to  their  cavalry  strength ;  but  how  could  any 
forces  bo  deemed  efficient  which  wore  devoid  of  artil¬ 
lery,  tho  most  important  arm  of  the  service,  as  the 
events  of  the  past  few  mouths  have  proved  ?  He  trusted, 
.accordingly,  that  tho  Government  would  see  to  the 
•enrolment  of  a  Honved  artillery,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  horse  and  foot.  O^orffy’s  proposal  tried  the 
ministerial  armour  at  a  weak  point,  but  it  was  unflinch¬ 
ingly  resisted.  With  tho  various  technical  arguments 
.  adduced  on  either  side,  we  do  not  intend  to  deal.  One 
statement  alone  may  bo  reproduced.  As  a  proof  that 
tho  militia  was  expensive  enough  already,  without  the 
additional  burthen  of  artillery,  it  was  positively  declared, 

■  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  while  seven  millions 
and  a  half  sufficed  to  maintain  the  329,000  men  of 
Hungary’s  contingent  to  the  regular  army,  the  services 
of  140,000  Honveds  cost,  notwithstanding  their  brief 
and  imperfect  training,  no  less  than  three  millions.  It 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  e\  cry  militia  is  not  so  costly. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  child’s  play  to  what  was  to 
follow,  and  tho  skirmish  about  technicalities  only  opened 
the  ground  for  tho  real  battle.  Tho  Opposition  seem, 

»  in  fact,  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  the  Govern- 
•  ment  resented  their  project  much  more  on  the  score  of 
want  of  confidence  than  anything  else.  A  popular 
'  organisation  like  the  Honveds,  a  Landwehr  or  Garde 
Nationalo  fullj'  equipped  in  every  detail  of  horse,  foot, 
xind  field  batteries,  and  relieved,  in  consequence,  even 
from  the  slight  degi’eo  of  dependence  on  tho  Imperial 
army  which  their  present  want  of  cannon  imposed, 
•was,  indeed,  more  calculated  to  please  the  Separatists 
than  tho  Administration.  Tho  Left,  accordingly,  lost  no 
.  time  in  forcing  battle  upon  the  ground  where,  probably, 
the  Government  was  least  desirous  of  encounter¬ 
ing  them.  Baron  Louis  Simonyi,  John  Horvath, 
Ladislaus  Liszt,  Kolomau  Tisza,  Thomas  Bicsey,  and 
many  others,  attacked  tho  very  principle  of  Aus¬ 
trian  connexion,  upbraided  tho  Ministry  with  having 
:  shown  distrust  of  tho  country,  and  taunted  them 


BARRISTERS  AND  WOMEN. 

Tho  lower  animals  differ  from  one  another  no  less  in 
their  habits  and  modes  of  life  than  in  their  physical 
characters.  Men,  although,  in  tho  same  race,  yarymg 
but  little  to  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  yet  present  in  th^ 
mental  aptitudes  W'ell-marked  distinctions  which 
form  the  basis  of  a  division  into  classes.  Th^ 
cause  of  such  differences  is  occupation.  Every  ^***^®^ 
business  leaves  its  mark  on  its  followers. 
tell  a  sailor  by  his  style  of  walking :  experts  can  i  ^ 
criminate  a  tailor  from  a  shoemaker,  and  a  bricky  ye 
from  both.  Every  special  science  is  known  to  pT.® 
peculiar  colour  to  the  mode  of  thought  among  its  -I 

To  take  the  clergy  alone,  how  remarkably  does 
profession  affect  not  only  the  exercise  of  their 
powers,  but  their  manners  and  vocal  organs .  e  ^ 
times  an  occupation  has  a  profounder 

_ i. _ _  • _  /» _ ...Inca  women 
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employed  till  a  late  period  in  Scotland  to  carry 
Ilals  from  the  workings  in  a  pit  to  the  mouth.  They 
took  heavy  loads,  and  before  they  reached  the  top 
^offered  so  much  that  the  latter  part  of  their  journey  was 
Lrformed  in  sobs  and  tears.  But  no  sooner  had  they 
W  rid  of  their  burden  than,  like  animals  who,  the 
moment  they  cease  to  feel  pain,  forget  their  woes,  they 

*^fn^stimatfng  the  character  of  women  sufficient  allow- 
sDce  is  seldom  made  for  the  effect  of  what  we  must  call 
their  professional  pursuits.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  women  are  so  much  superior  to  men  that  their 
habitual  occupations  would  not  modify  their  character, 
and  Rfr®  shape  even  to  their  tastes  and  abilities. 
Matrimony  so  far  transcends  in  importance  all  other  em¬ 
ployments  of  women,  that  these  others  may  be  left  almost 
out  of  account  as  regards  any  effect  they  produce  upon 
the  fair  sex.  This  explains  some  of  the  least  charming 
traits  in  the  character  of  women.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  women  as  a  class  have  no  esprit  de  corpsy 
so  that  the  very  suggestion  of  a  union  among  them  to 
“strike  ”  against  any  objectionable  conduct  of  men  may 
be  treated  as  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  women  are  most 
unjust  towards  one  another ;  they  condemn  without  a 
hearing,  and  they  punish  so  mercilessly  that  one  is 
obliged  to  believe  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  it.  Every 
woman  is  a  jealous  spy  on  every  other,  quick  to  scent 
any  fault,  and  very  rigorous  to  punish  it.  So  far  as 
there  is  truth  in  this  view  of  feminine  nature,  it  is  easily 
explained  by  the  bias  of  their  profession.  Those  who 
have  not  entered  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  are 
•eagerly  straining  towards  the  goal ;  but  each  one  finds 
herself  in  a  crowd  of  competitors  of  whom  not  a  few 
are  destined  to  draw  blanks.  In  this  contest  beauty, 
address,  and  other  qualities  are  useful,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  ones.  The  object  in  view  may  be  gained  as 
much  by  driving  others  out  of  the  field  as  by  surpassing 
them  in  merit.  Every  woman  that  trips  gives  a  chance 
to  one  behind  her.  Hence  the  joy  that  stirs  the  female 
bosom  when  it  is  whispered  that  another  sister  has  fallen. 
If  a  small  number  of  women  could  secure  a  monopoly 
of  virtue,  they  would  have  the  matrimonial  market  in 
their  own  hands. 

Women  have  often  been  compared  with  parsons,  but  we 
think  that  they  may  in  some  respects  even  more  properly 
be  compared  with  barristers.  The  conditions  of  their 
professional  career  are  similar.  Both  in  matrimony  and 
at  the  bar  we  have  an  overcrowded  market.  The  prizes 
•are  considerable ;  but  the  candidates  are  many,  and  not  all 
that  are  called  are  chosen.  In  the  long  run,  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  notorious  exceptions,  success  in  both  pursuits 
•depends  on  merit.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  in 
both  are,  however,  greatly  determined  by  pure  conven¬ 
tionality.  A  barrister  is  a  superior  being  to  an  attorney, 
and  yet  may  be  a  very  inferior  lawyer.  So  a  “  lady  ”  is 
the  social  superior  of  a  “  woman,”  although  in  every 
quality  that  can  charm  men  or  benefit  mankind  she  may 
be  nowhere  in  the  comparison.  Before  an  attorney  can 
nse  to  the  dignity  of  the  bar,  he  must  purify  himself  by 
abstaining  for  three  years  from  his  lower  business,  and 
spending  a  good  deal  of  money.  In  like  manner, 
ladies  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  the  introduction 
among  them  of  women  of  an  inferior  class.  Nothing  is 
more  popular  in  Bermondsey,  or  more  detested  in  the 
dovecotes  of  Belgravia,  than  a  mesalliance.  The  bar  is 
easier  of  access,  and  it  may  be  entered  by  almost 
sny  one  with  the  aid  of  patience  and  money.  A  poor 
ttan  8  son  may  reach  the  highest  honours  of  the  pro- 
ession;  but  a  poor  man’s  daughter  has  not  the  possi- 
I  y  of  such  a  career.  She  cannot  succeed  in  matri- 

ony,  for  that  would  involve  a  mesalliancey  and  scarcely 
° avenue  is  open  to  her.  Women  of  unusual 
■“  Ifl^^  u  lower  ranks  of  life  do  compete  with 

wav  education,”  but  in  an  irregular 

addrp^  society  frowns  upon.  Virtually  society 
nianne^^*^  “  ^  conclusive,  but  not  very  reasonable, 

must  not  compete  with  ladies  except  in 
fiiatpony,  and  there  you  shall  not.” 

virtup  ladyhood,  is  characterised  by  superior 

course  the  virtue  of  a  barrister  is  different 


from  that  of  a  woman ;  their  professions  are  distinct; 
so  also  their  virtues.  But  there  is  a  similarity.  As 
“  modesty  ”  is  the  external  grace  of  women,  so,  in  a 
certain  sense,  it  is  the  ornament  of  the  bar.  In  other 
words,  a  barrister  must  not  push  business.  Like  the 
maiden  who  can  only  sit  and  smile,  or,  decked  with 
lawful  ornaments,  show  herself  in  a  becoming  manner  in 
the  proper  places,  a  barrister  may  don  his  wig  and  gown 
and  perambulate  the  courts,  but  further  he  must  not  go 
in  letting  the  world  understand  that  he  is  open  to  an 
®^S®&cment.  His  relation  to  attorneys  is  determined  by  a 
complication  of  etiquette  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mistress 
of  a  finishing  boarding-school.  He  must  not  be  too  eager 
in  his  approach,  but  must  keep  up  a  due  coyness  and 
reserve,  else  he  may  be  guilty  of  the  awful  offence  of 
** hugging”  attorneys.  This  expression  is  highly  sug¬ 
gestive.  It  reminds  us  of  the  thrilling  picture  in  which 
Swift  describes  the  horrors  of  men  being  courted  by 
women.  It  is  against  the  order  of  nature  for  a  barrister 
to  solicit  business,  as  it  is  for  a  woman  to  pursue  her 
victim  and  propose  to  him.  Another  mark  of  superiority 
to  low  pecuniary  ideas  in  the  bar  is  that  its  members  do 
not  work  for  pay.  Socrates  declared  it  w’as  a  species  of 
treason  to  sell  wisdom  for  money — in  other  words,  to 
teach  for  remuneration.  Such  a  feeling  of  delicacy  is 
intelligible  enough,  although  to  a  modern  mind  it  seems 
a  kind  of  prudery.  In  most  professions  it  has  no  place  ; 
a  man  is  not  ashamed  to  take  a  fair  day’s  wages  for  a 
fair  day’s  work.  But  Socrates  lives  in  the  bar.  The 
fees,  albeit  not  small,  are  honorariaj  and  not  payments ; 
they  cannot  bo  recovered  by  legal  process,  and  so  are, 
at  the  utmost,  debts  of  honour. 

The  question  arises,  how  are  these  lofty  pretensions 
reconciled  with  the  necessities  of  our  lower  nature  ?  A 
barrister,  like  other  men,  has  a  stomach  ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  his  profession  can  be  conducted  on  those 
high,  disinterested  principles,  without  ending  in  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  starvation.  Are  barristers,  like 
justices  of  the  peace,  anxious  to  bestow  on  an  ungrateful 
country  their  stores  of  legal  knowledge  ?  This  is  hardly 
credible,  because  barristers,  at  least  those  of  them  who 
do  business,  have  spent  much  time  in  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  ;  and,  as  they  are  not  all  landowners,  they  must 
look  for  some  recompense.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  paid,  and  some  of  them  enormously.  How 
is  this  brought  about  ?  The  bar  seems  to  be  fenced 
with  restrictions  prohibiting  the  attainment  of  what  all 
desire.  Delicacy  is  a  fine  thing,  but  it  may  become  em¬ 
barrassing.  How,  then,  is  the  double  union  accom¬ 
plished  ?  How  is  payment  annexed  to  briefs,  and  how 
are  the  briefs  brought  to  barristers  ?  Great  is  Division 
of  Labour !  It  is  done  by  division  of  labour.  The 
barrister  employs  a  clerk,  whose  business  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  attorneys,  and  to  relieve  his  master  of  all  con¬ 
cern  with  money  transactions.  One  almost  turns  pale 
at  the  thought  of  asking  a  great  barrister  what  is  the 
least  he  would  do  a  case  for ;  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
thanks  to  his  clerk,  his  price  is  well  known.  The  pro¬ 
fession  would  be  intolerable  if  he  had  to  walk  up  and 
down  among  the  attorneys,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
had  anything  for  him ;  the  clerk  does  that  part  of  the 
work  much  better.  One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
ingenuity  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  barrister  is 
enabled  to  retain  all  that  fine  purity  of  sentiment  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  profession,  without  exposing  himself 
to  suffer  from  vulgar  pecuniary  troubles. 

A  similar  problem  has  to  be  solved  on  behalf  of  young 
ladies.  As  barristers  are  forbidden  to  “  hug  ”  attom^s, 
so  girls  are  required  to  be  reserved  towards  men.  They 
must  wait  till  they  are  asked.  What  they  are  anxious 
to  get,  they  must  not  seek.  Without  disparaging  this 
attitude,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  it  may  be  as 
inconvenient  to  young  ladies  as  the  analogous  rule  is  to 
barristers.  Often  a  woman  perceives  a  chance ;  the 
currents  have  brought  to  her  vicinity  a  suitable  craft, 
and  the  least  exertion  on  her  part  would  enable  her  to 
obtain  possession.  Yet,  most  provokingly,  she  must  not 
stir  a  finger  to  help  herself.  In  this  difficulty  “  mamma 
comes  to  the  rescue.  It  would  be  indelicate  for  a  young 
lady  to  send  invitations  to  a  hesitating  bachelor,  but 
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mamma  can  do  it  with  propriety.  A  g<^d  **  mamma 
is  like  a  good  “  clerk,”  performing  a  similar  function  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  cry  out  against  **  matchmaking  mammas.” 
Of  what  use  are  ”  mammas  ”  if  they  don’t  make  matches  ? 
Of  course,  they  may  ^o  too  far,  just  as  a  “  clerk  ”  may  be 
too  eager  and  obsequious.  But  the  abuses  of  many  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  do  not  militate  against 
their  use.  Men,  at  all  events,  have  no  ground  of  complaint. 
The  arrangement  facilitates  their  operations,  and  if  they 
are  so  weak  as  to  succumb  to  the  skill  of  the  mamma, 
when  they  would  never  yield  to  the  charms  of  the  daughter, 
they  deserve  no  pity.  The  only  persons  who  have  any 
excuse  for  complaining  are  those  daughters  who  have  no 
mammas,  or  whoso  mammas  are  not  expert;  but  the 
same  complaint  is  made  by  barristers  about  their  clerks. 
People  will  never  cease  to  grumble  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  overweighted  in  a  race.  Yet  the  dispassionate 
observer  of  human  affairs,  who  looks  to  the  general 
effects  of  a  system  rather  than  to  its  infiuence  on  the  fate 
of  an  individual  here  and  there,  will  see  in  “match¬ 
making  mammas  ”  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  nature, 
whereby  all  the  delicacy  and  reserve  of  girls  are  pre¬ 
served,  without  injuring  their  material  prospects. 


Mikistebial  Salabies. — Mr  Lambert  failed  on  Tuesday 
evening  to  show  that  there  is  any  pressing  necessity  for  a 
revisal  of  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  his  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  report  upon  the 
subject  was  rejected  without  a  division.  The  question  is 
hardly  ripe  for  legislative  investigation.  Glaring  anomalies 
certainly  exist,  and  there  is  reason  for  instituting  an 
inquiry,  but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  public  service 
is  suffering,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  re-adjustment 
of  Ministerial  salaries  ought  to  be  based  has  yet  to  be 
discovered  and  discussed.  Taking  everything  into  account, 
the  British  people  pay  a  high  price  for  government, 
although  some  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  may  not 
receive  adequate  remuneration.  The  total  charge  upon  the 
nation  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  recompense  every 
official  connected  with  the  administration  if  it  were  pro¬ 
perly  distributed,  and  no  scheme  for  rectifying  the  existing 
salaries  of  Ministers  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
which  would  involve  an  increase  in  the  sum  at  pre¬ 
sent  expended  on  government.  On  this  point  nearly  all 
are  agreed.  But  until  Parliament  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  whole  subject  of  the  cost  of  the  executive,  and,  at 
the  present  moment,  this  is  clearly  not  the  case,  little 
benefit  could  be  expected  from  an  inquiry.  According  to 
the  existing  theory,  the  salary  of  a  Minister  is  an  acci¬ 
dental,  and  not  an  essential,  element  of  high  official  position. 
If  this  theory  is  to  be  abandoned,  there  will  be  a  clear  case 
for  increasing  the  remuneration  attached  to  certain  posts, 
and  reducing  that  attached  to  others.  But  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  result  of  a  readjustment  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  an  augmentation  of  the  estimates,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage  to  the  public.  The  Committee 
which  reported  on  the  subject  of  Ministerial  salaries  in 
1830  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  fixing  salaries  too  low 
was  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  and 
to  deprive  the  public  of  the  services  of  men  of  limited 
means  who  possess  talents  and  industry  suited  to  official 
life.  That  monopoly  still  continues  in  almost  unabated 
vigour,  and  it  would  not  be  sensibly  affected,  far  less 
destroyed,  by  any  increase  that  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
emoluments  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  evil  should  be 
attacked  from  an  opposite  direction. 


The  Debate  on  Trade-Unions. — The  third  clause  of 
the  Trade-Unions  Bill  was  objected  to  by  all  the  friends 
of  the  working  classes  when  it  was  read  a  second 
time  on  Tuesday ;  and  Mr  Bruce  will  act  wisely  if  he 
allow  it  to  disappear.  The  fifth  clause,  which  prevents 
any  legal  effect  l^ing  given  to  agreements  connected  with 
Trade-Unions,  introduces  so  anomalous  a  principle  into  the 
law  that  we  felt  bound  to  call  attention  to  it  a  fortnight 


ago.  Mr  Jessel,  Q.C.,  with  unanswerable  force,  pressed 
upon  the  Government  the  self-contradiction  of  the  clause 
There  is  really  no  example  in  the  history  of  English  law 
for  the  innovation,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  to  answer  Mr  Jessel  only  showed  the  weakness 
of  his  position.  The  Solicitor-General  said  that,  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitation,  a  promise  to  do  a  legal  act  for  a 
valuable  consideration  could  not  be  enforced.  This  would 
have  been  all  very  well  if  Mr  Jessel  had  proposed  to  exempt 
Trade-Unions  from  the  operation  of  those  statutes.  His 
next  argument  was  so  much  weaker  that  it  acts  on  his 
position  like  a  boomerang.  The  Solicitor-General  said 
marriage  was  a  legal  contract,  but  he  never  heard  of  a  Bill 
for  the  specific  performance  of  a  marriage.  This  excited 
the  usual  thoughtless  laughter  of  the  House.  As  an  argu¬ 
ment,  it  had  one  fatal  defect,  it  was  beside  the  pomt. 
Nobody  ever  proposed  that  agreements  relating  to  Trade- 
Unions  should  be  specifically  performed ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  maintain  that  they  should  have  no  legal 
effect.  The  number  of  contracts  that  may  bo  enforced 
specifically  is  small,  but  there  is  no  legal  contract  that 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  Solicitor-General  showed  that 
one  kind  of  remedy,  which  nobody  had  even  suggested, 
could  not  be  resorted  to,  but  his  argument  did  not  touch 
the  real  proposal.  Whenever  the  agreement  is  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  or  a  penalty,  the  Courts  of  Law  can  enforce 
it  without  resorting  to  Chancery  for  any  specific  perform¬ 
ance.  It  was  well  for  the  Solicitor-General  that  Mr  Jessel 
had  no  opportunity  of  replying  to  his  weak  and  illogical 
speech. 


Postal  Rkfobms. — The  proposed  alterations  in  the  rules 
and  rates  for  the  transmission,  through  the  Post-office,  of 
small  parcels  and  small  sums  of  money,  which  the  Post¬ 
master-General  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  night,  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  public.  By 
the  changes  which  Mr  Monsell  intends  to  introduce,  the 
pattern  post  will  be  developed  into  a  parcels  post.  Only 
last  October  the  Post-office  authorities,  finding  that  the 
public  were  taking  advantage  of  the  pattern  post  for 
the  transmission  of  small  articles,  issued  an  edict  prohibit¬ 
ing  everything  from  being  sent  by  pattern  post  that  was 
not  a  honafide  pattern  or  sample.  Nothing  that  possessed 
an  intrinsic  value  was  permitted  to  pass.  Previous  to  this 
date  the  Post-office  had  been  driving  ‘  a  large  traffic  in  the 
carriage  of  small  parcels,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
restrictions  soon  told,  with  injurious  effect,  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  certain  classes  of  fancy  goods.  In  many 
cases  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Post-office 
officials  to  say  whether  a  parcel  was  a  pattern  or  a  sample, 
or  whether  it  was  an  article  of  value,  and  the  regulations 
were  frequently  evaded.  A  new  policy  is  now  to  be  adopted. 
No  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  articles  of  commerce 
sold  by  a  dealer  to  a  purchaser  and  articles  sent  as  patterns 
or  samples  in  order  to  induce  a  purchase  ;  and  closed  and 
open  parcels  are  to  be  conveyed  at  the  same  rates.  Parcels  not 
exceeding  one  ounce  will  be  charged  a  penny,  four  ounces 
will  be  transmitted  for  twopence,  and  twelve  ounces,  the 
limit  of  weight  received,  will  be  carried  for  fourpenoe. 
Not  less  important  are  the  additional  facilities  to  be  given 
for  the  transmission  of  small  sums  of  money.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  introduce  penny  Post-office  orders  for  sums  under 
ten  shillings,  and  to  charge  rates  for  the  transmission  of 
money  varying  from  twopence  for  one  pound,  to  twelve- 
pence  for  ten  pounds.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  new 
arrangements  will  greatly  increase  the  utility  of  the  money- 
order  branch  of  the  Post-office.  In  course  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
subject,  Mr  Eykyn  urged  the  Postmaster-General  to 
whether  the  charges  for  telegrams  could  not  bo  reduced  to 
the  level  that  was  promised  when  the  telegraphs  were 
ferred  from  the  companies  to  the  Government.  Mr  Mon- 
sell’s  reply,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  was  not  discoura^^ 
The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  is  swd 
bo  the  want  of  accommodation,  and  when  the  new  Po* 
office  is  completed  the  Postmaster-General  seems  to  thi  ^ 
that  we  may  get  cheaper  telegrams.  There  is  n 
opportunity  for  some  energetic  and  able  Postmaster-Gene 
to  distinguish  himself,  and  confer  great  benefit  on  the  com- 
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munity,  ly  increasing  the  facilities  for  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation.  The  telegraphic  syitem  is  obviously  capable  of 
riical  improvements,  and  is  in  need  of  a  Rowland  Hill. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARISTOCRATIC  WORKHOUSES. 

Sir  —I  am  a  pauper,  like  the  rest  of  them.  I  hardly  like  to 
say  so  ;  but  I  have  known  it,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  ever  since  I  received  my  appointment  as  a  junior 
clerk  in  her  Majesty’s  Civil  Service,  and  all  this  talk  that  is 
common  now  about  the  prevention  of  beggary  and  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  our  unproductive  classes  has  made  the  knowledge 
plainer  to  me.  ■  1  begin  to  be  in  fear  lest  the  public  will  come 
to  know  it  too,  and  some  impertinent  Radical  M.P.  will  want 
to  place  us,  me  and  my  two  or  three  thousand  fellow-paupers, 
nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.  That  would 
be  iudeed  unpleasant.  Things  are  bad  enough  now  ;  but  they 
would  be  quite  unbearable  if  the  world  got  to  think  of  us  as 
we  really  are.  How  could  a  fellow  drink  wine  with  a  duke, 
or  waltz  with  a  duke’s  daughters,  if  the  workhouse  badge 
were  on  his  arm  ? 

I  will  tell  you  something  about  our  aristocratic  workhouses, 
and  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  to  us  from  what  I  say.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  do  good.  You  see,  it’s  a  toss  up  just  now,  as  to 
what  people  in  power  will  do  for  us.  Having  bullied  us  so 
much  lately,  they  may  continue  the  ill-treatment;  and,  if  they 
will,  they  roust.  But  perhaps  they  will  take  a  more  reason¬ 
able  view  of  things,  and  do  something  to  improve  the  deuced 
hard  case  in  which  we  now  are. 

There  are  only  about  a  dozen  of  our  workhouses,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  small.  The  one  I  am  in  has  not  more  than 
a  hundred  inmates,  and  most  of  us  are  in  as  beggarly  a  con¬ 
dition  ns  Joseph  Hume,  if  he  were  alive  now,  could  wish. 
Take  myself  for  instance.  I  am  one  of  four  sons,  and  I  have 
as  many  sisters  as  I  can  count  on  one  hand.  My  eldest 
brother,  having  the  dignity  of  the  baronetcy  to  keep  up,  of 
course  got  nearly  everything.  I  don’t  grumble  at  that,  as 
he’s  a  jolly  fellow,  ana  has  a  decent  way  of  stocking  my 
wine-cellar — I  call  it  a  cellar,  because  cellaret  is  such  a  long 
word.  Nor  do  I  complain  that  Jack  has  nearly  all  the  rest. 
He  can’t  do  with  less  in  the  Guards,  and,  if  he  never  has  a 
fiver  to  spare,  I  get  more  than  money’s  worth  out  of  him  by 
knowing  all  his  friends,  and  being  able  to  talk  of  them  as  my 
friends.  Poor  Tom  is  rather  a  drag  on  me.  I  am  obliged  to 
find  a  for  him  whenever  he  is  in  town,  and  1  can’t 
expect  him  to  pay  the  ctibs  out  of  his  small  living,  especially 
when  he  has  so  many  hungry  babies  at  home.  I  am  glao, 
at  any  rate,  that  I  didn’t  consent  to  go  into  the  Church.  It’s 
better  to  be  a  bachelor  in  town,  on  six  hundred  a-year,  than 
a  country  parson,  with  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen  brats  to  feed 
on  half  that  sum. 

I  don’t  wt  all  the  six  hundred  out  of  my  workhouse.  My 
ungrateful  country  only  pays  me  as  much  for  assiduous  devo¬ 
tion  to  its  interests  during  thirty-six  hours  a-week  for  forty- 
four  weeks  in  the  year  as  my  dear  old  aunt  paid  for  the 
honour  of  being  my  god-mother  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
having  me  to  dine  with  her  every  birthday,  from  the  time 
when  I  ^gan  to  wear  tail-coats,  till  her  unfortunate,  but  to 


every  day,  and  to  read  over  the  letters  that  he  sends  on  for 
the  chief  clerk  to  initial,  and  in  the  interval  he  has  tolerable 
privacy,  behind  his  high  desk  in  the  corner,  for  chatting  with 
the  theatrical  chaps  that  come  to  see  him  and  bring  lots  of 
boxes  and  stalls  for  all  the  new  pieces  and  all  the  old  pieces 
that  don’t  draw  full  houses.  The  proof -correcting  fellow  and 
another  sit  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room,  and  have  to 
examine  accounts.  The  former  has  his  hands  full  with  his 
own  affairs,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  his  chum  is  fond  of 
work,  and  does  it  all.  I  and  the  other  man  in  our  room  write 
the  letters,  and  get  through  the  day  as  well  as  we  can.  The 
letter-writing  is  dreadfully  monotonous.  It  could  be  done 
with  our  eyes  shut,  except  now  and  then  when  something  has 
to  be  hunb^  up  from  dirty  old  volumes  of  accounts  or  corre¬ 
spondence,  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  opened,  make  our  hands 
in  a  mess,  and  send  the  dust  flying  on  to  our  shirt  fronts  and 
collars.  Then  it  gets  tedious,  because  a  correspondence,  about 
even  the  most  trivial  affair,  generally  stretches  over  such  a 
long  time.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  that  caused  me  two 
hours’  bother  this  morning.  Three  years  ago  a  clergyman 
wrote  to  our  office  saying  that  one  of  his  parishioners,  a 
blind  old  woman,  whose  son  was  in  Government  employ  some¬ 
where  in  New  Zealand,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
her  home  a  quarter  of  his  pay,  had  remitted  nothing  for  six 
months,  and  that  she  was  afraid  something  bad  happened  to 
him.  We  get  quarterly  returns  showing  whether  our  subor¬ 
dinates  are  still  at  their  work,  but,  unfortunately,  this  parti¬ 
cular  return  had  been  mislaid  or  had  never  been  received. 
So  we  wrote  to  the  clergyman  saying  that  My  I^ords  found  it 
necessary  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  authorities  at  Auck¬ 
land,  and  that,  on  the  receipt  of  their  reply,  a  further  com¬ 
munication  would  be  addressed  to  him.  Unfortunately,  My 
Lords,  in  the  person  of  myself,  forgot  to  make  that  inquiry 
until  the  matter  was  brought  to  mind  more  than  half-a-year 
afterwards  by  a  second  letter  from  the  parson.  Two  letters 
of  apology  for  the  delay  had  to  be  sent  to  him  before  the 
information  arrived,  which  it  did  last  year,  being  to  the  effect 
that  the  old  woman’s  son  died  about  the  time  of  the  first 
inquiry,  leaving  his  watch  and  four  hundred  pounds  to  be 
transmitted  to  her.  We  informed  the  clergyman  of  this  ; 
but  he  sent  back  word  that  the  old  lady  had  left  his  parish 
and  could  not  be  found.  Only  last  week  we  heard  from  him 
that  she  had  died  in  a  workhouse,  and  to-day  I  have  had  to 
write  two  letters,  asking  for  information  about  her  legal 
representatives.  It’s  a  pity  there  was  so  much  delay,  as  more 
promptitude  would  have  saved  us  a  good  deal  of  bother,  and 
might  have  lengthened  the  old  woman’s  life,  or,  at  any  rate, 
enabled  her  to  die  more  comfortably. 

That  will  do  for  a  specimen  of  the  hard  work  we  have  to 
do,  and  it  is  the  more  unpleasant  because  nobody  thanks  us. 
We  do  our  best  to  satiwy  everybody  ;  but  are  constantly 
abused  by  the  outsiders.  Sometimes  even  they  are  imperti¬ 
nent  enough  to  threaten  that  they  will  seek  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  parsons  are  most  troublesome  in  this  respect, 
and  we,  therefore,  try  to  satisfy  them  first ;  but  that  often 
brings  upon  us  further  abuse  from  the  other  people  whose 
cases  are  thus  unavoidably  delayed. 

I  said  that  we  juniors  have  to  do  all  the  work  and  get 
none  of  the  liberty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  harder 
lot  than  my  own.  However  tired  I  may  be  in  the  morning. 


nicD,  II  you  work  it  out,  is  barely  three  shiUings  and  nine-  allow  us  half-an-hour’s  grace.  If  we  are  later  tlian  that  we 
wnce  an  how.  And  it  is  only  for  the  last  few  years  that  I  run  the  chance  of  being  called  up,  like  school -boys,  by  the 
with  ^hat.  I  started  when  I  was  eighteen  lazy  chiefs,  who  can  turn  up  wnenever  they  like.  That 

n  a  raiMrable  pittance  of  ninety  pounds  a-year,  which  was  indignity,  however,  never  fell  to  me,  as  I  make  a  point  of 
graaiiaiiy  increased  till  I  reached  the  maximum  of  m;f  class,  being  tolerably  punctual.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  most 
call  it,  and  here  I  must  stick  till  some  of  my  seniors  are  of  my  friends  write  to  my  workhouse  address,  and  I  like  to 
^  ®  make  room  for  m;^  promotion,  read  their  letters  and  answer  them,  if  necessary,  before  the 

averages,  they  ought  to  have  given  place  to  day’s  work  begins,  and  I  often  have  to  work  like  a  slave  for 
ore  now,  but  they  won’t  see  their  duty.  three  or  four  hours  at  the  drudgery  which  I  have  described, 

▼orst  of  it  is,  too,  that  we  juniors  have  to  do  all  the  and  which  a  charity  school-boy  could  do  quite  as  well.  The 


for  M*“*®lf»  where  he  gets  nine  hundred  a-year 

lotJ!«  o  initials  in  the  comers  of  two  or  three  dozen 

ComniiMio*/.™”**  TK.'l’??. ‘e  H  0"® 


has  f  T  A  "  t*ien.  Sometimes  he  which,  to  us,  is  as  monotonous  ana  uncoiigeuwi  iw 

tum  nf  ^  i®  antiquarian  breaking  and  oakum-picking  to  the  inmates  of  lower-cl^ 

fienenlAmo-*/  ®P®*id8  a  lot  of  time  in  working  up  workhouses.  It’s  dreadful  to  have  to  do  such  things  at  the 

HU  gtipfiai  *  history  of  Ireland  which  he  is  publishing,  beck  and  call  of  the  men  whom  mere  service  or 

for  tbp  ^  *  youngster  in  my  room,  who  writes  proficiency  in  the  low-bora  taleut  of  official  clerkship  has 

him  youngster  generally  goes  in  to  lunch  placed  in  authority  over  us.  These  men,  promoted  from 

’  ..  >  After  the  cold  chicken  in  eAten.  ih  iiiiefiil  ill  I  wnrkhniisiA  niuiners  iuto  workhouse  warders,  are  generally  the 


fourth  of  the  pay  which  proves  a  miserable  pittance  to  one 
who  has  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 

That  is  the  worst  part  of  it.  They  bring  us  into  these 
offices  and  expect  us  to  live  in  the  West-end  and  dress  respect* 
ably,  and  yet  to  be  satisfied  with  our  workhouse  condition, 
which,  to  us,  is  as  monotonous  and  uncongenial  as  are  stone¬ 
breaking  and  oakum-picking  to  the  inmates  of  lower-claM 
workhouses.  It’s  dreadful  to  have  to  do  such  things  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  men  whom  mere  length  of  service  or 


Th»  three  others,  besides  myself,  in  our 

nior  of  the  room  has  to  give  out  the  work 


partic 


ightily  for  their  own  dignity.  They  worry  us,  all  but  their 
irticuiar  favourites,  in  every  kind  of  way,  and,  so  long  as 
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they  can  aggrandise  themselves,  care  nothing  for  the  pain 
they  cause  to  our  feelings,  or  the  unnecessary  trouble  that  they 
give  ns. 

The  whole  thing  is  badly  planned.  Of  course  I  do  not 
object  to  asylums  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
these  days  when  there  are  so  many  of  us,  far  more  than  there 
is  room  for  in  the  army  or  any  other  decent  profession,  and 
especially  when  there  is  such  a  bad  out  look  in  the  Church,  it 
is  quite  necessjiry  that  some  special  provision  should  be  made 
for  our  relief.  We  need  not  consider  it  any  disgrace  to 
receive  such  assistance,  and  its  cost  to  tlie  country  is  slight 
that  the  stingiest  tax-payer  need  not  grumble  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  Instead  of  tliat,  our  treat¬ 
ment  is  becoming  worse  every  year.  Ever  since  Civil  Service 
Commissionei's  and  competitive  examinations  came  into 
fashion,  our  position  has  been  steadily  deteriorating.  I  hear 
complaints  of  the  mischief  and  inconvenience  that  result 
from  mixing  up  different  sorts  of  paupers  in  ordinary  work- 
houses.  In  ours  the  same  sort  of  evil  is  greater.  When  I 
began  my  official  life  we  were  a  select  lot  of  fellows.  The 
work  of  the  country  was  done  quite  as  well, — or,  at  any  rate, 
no  fault  was  found  with  it,  as  is  the  case  nowadays  ;  and  we 
did  it  without  discomfort  We  chummed  together  very 
pleasantly,  and  there  was  no  interference.  But  now  it  is  all 
changed.  A  new  sort  of  men  has  been  introduced,  men 
who  make  up  for  their  w'ant  of  social  position  by  school- 
learning  or  ci'amming.  Some  of  them,  breaking  through  all 
the  old  triiditions,  work  as  if  they  were  in  merchants’  offices, 
and,  without  getting  any  thanks  for  their  zeal,  cause  a  slight 
to  be  thrown  upon  their  older  and  more  easy-going  comrades. 
Others,  having  no  private  incomes  to  fall  back  upon,  eke  out 
their  official  pay  oy  earnings  as  book-writers,  newspaper- 
writers,  jilay- writers,  and  the  like,  and  so  take  all  the  edge 
off  our  respectability.  Nearly  all  of  them,  finding  themselves 
unexi)ectcdly  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  ape  their  manners 
and  give  a  caddish  air  to  the  whole  thing.  It’s  very  dis¬ 
gusting. 

It  isn’t  my  business  to  suggest  any  reform  ;  but  I  know 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Let  the  notion  of  jumbling  up 
gentlemen  and  common  clerks  be  given  up.  Let  those  whom 
the  country  ought  to  help  in  keeping  alive  be  decently  pro¬ 
vided  for,  without  beiug  expected  to  do  work  that  is  beneath 
them  ;  and  let  the  work  be  done  separately  by  men  trained 
and  fitte<l  to  do  it.  My  own  belief,  the  result  of  my  twenty 
years’  exj>erieiice,  is  that  it  would  he  cheapest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  parties  concerned  for  it  to  be  farmed  out  among 
a  few  merchants  and  lawyers. 

I  am,  &c.,  A  Government  Clerk. 


IRISH  GRIEVANCES. 

Sir, — The  government  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  tax  the 
highest  powers  of  English  statesmanship,  for  the  pure  Irish 
are  simply  white-washed  Rajfwots,  to  keep  whom  in  order 
it  is  only  necessary  that  full  justice  should  precede  severity. 
Hitherto,  with  the  Tories,  the  rule  has  been,  severity  without 
justice — with  the  Whigs,  half  measures  of  justice  without 
JirmnesSf  and  both  have  naturally  failed  iu  their  attempts  to 
govern  Ireland  properly.  Without  aid  on  the  pait  of  the 
peoj)le  in  general,  tne  officers  of  justice  can  never  succeed  in 
convicting  criminals  ;  but  this  aid  will  never  be  given  until 
tlie  laws  of  the  country  are  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
of  the  i)eo!)le.  They  are  not  so,  at  present,  and,  therefore, 
the  sympathv  of  the  people  is  with  the  assassin,  instead  of 
the  police.  The  late  Ijand  Act  was  an  immense  boon  to  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland— to,  say,  five  hundred  thousand 
out  of  the  adult  population  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
not  benefited  by  this  Act,  and,  therefore,  the  goodwill  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  has  not  been  secured.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  his  ‘  Iona,*  speaks  of  the  natural  longing  of  every 
heart  (and  we  know  of  every  Irish  heart)  for  a  spot  it  can 
^11  its  own,  and  this  natural  feeling  should  be  encouraged, 
instead  of  being  unrecognised  by  our  law.  Every  poor 
Irishman,  in  common  with  every  British  subject,  who  leaves 
his  home  to  earn  a  little  money,  should  feel  that,  if  successful, 
he  will  be  able  to  claim  in  his  native  village  an  acre  of  land 
for  his  cottage  and  ganlen,  if  able  to  pay  for  it,  so  long  as 
there  is  room  for  him.  Such  a  law  would  make  every  Irish¬ 
man  feel  that  the  poor  man,  as  w'ell  as  the  rich,  might  hope 
not  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
bring  him  to  feel  that  the  Government  which  passed  it  was 
his  friend  and  not  his  enemy.  Under  the  present  law  the 
Irish  never  will  be  and  never  ought  to  be  contented. 

I  am,  &c.,  Henrt  Atherton. 

Brightliiig,  13th  March. 

A  paper  on  “  Some  Curiosities  of  Ethnology  ”  will  be  read  at 
the  Victoria  Philosophical  Institute,  8  Adelphi  Terrace,  ou  Mon¬ 
day  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 

To-morrow  evening,  at  seven  o’clock,  Mr  Voysey  will  lecture  at 
St  George’s  Hull,  on  “An  Episode  in  the  History  of  ^ligious 
Liberty.” 


CUKRENT  EVENTS. 

ENGLAND ; 

March  10.— Holker  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  near  Ulverstonc,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
library  perished,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
paintings.  Holker  Hall  was  the  family  mansion  of  the  Prestons 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the 
Lowthers,  and  then  to  the  Cavendish  family.  ® 

March  13.— The  Black  Sea  Conference  closed  its  session.  Earl 
Granville  said  in  the  House  of  Lords :  “  A  treaty  has  been  signed 
to-day  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  which,  while  the  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  1850  respecting  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  are 
abrogated,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  previously  existing  treaties 
upon  the  Porte,  in  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  when  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  are  so 
far  modified  as  to  admit  of  its  opening  of  them  even  in  time  of 
peace  to  the  ships  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers,  in  case 
the  Porte  should  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  insure  the 
execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30 
1856.  The  treaty  just  si^ed  also  provides  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  for  twelve  years,  an<L 
further,  for  the  continual  neutrality  of  the  works  already  created 
or  to  be  created  by  the  Commission,  with  a  saving,  however  of 
the  right  of  the  Porte  as  a  territorial  Power  to  send  ships  of  war 
into  the  Danube.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  a  special  protocol  was  signed,  recording  that  it 
was  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  Power 
can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify 
the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  French 
Plenipotentiary  has  this  day  signed  the  protocol,  together  with 
the  treaty.” 


FRANCE : 

March  10. — A  decree  of  the  Government  was  issued,  ordering 
the  disbandment  of  the  following  troops :  1.  The  men  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  regular  army  by  virtue  of  the  law  dated  AugoM 
10,  1870.  2.  Mobilised  men  who  h.ive  been  re-enlisted  into  the 
army  as  old  soldiers.  3.  Volunteers  engaged  for  the  daration  of 
the  war.  4.  The  class  of  1863. 

The  National  Assembly  voted  by  a  majority  of  461  to  104  for 
removal  to  Versailles.  For  a  previous  motion  in  favour  of 
removing  to  Paris  only  154  votes  were  given  gainst  427  on  the 
contrary.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  M.  Louis  Blanc  protested 
against  all  apparent  mistrust  of  Paris.  The  transfer  of  the 
I^tional  Assembly  to  any  other  place  would  be  fraught  with 
danger,  and  might  induce  Paris  to  elect  for  itself  a  special 
Government.  Thus  civil  war  would  be  added  to  already  existinr 
evils,  besides  which  every  attempt  to  decentralise  Paris  would 
excite  the  jealoosies  of  the  other  large  towns  of  France,  and 
greatly  imperil  national  unity.  M.  Thiers  said  that  the  action  of 
the  population  of  Paris  did  not  originally  amount  to  anything 
culpable,  because  it  was  directed  against  the  Prussians.  It  had, 
however,  degenerated  into  a  culpable  and  factions  attitude,  but 
the  Government  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  back  the  deluded 
people  and  to  avoid  civil  war.  “  As  regards  myself  and  my  col¬ 
leagues,”  said  M.  Thiers,  “we  are  all  of  one  mind.  If  the  peace 
should  be  disturbed  you  may  count  on  our  patriotism  to  reprw 
disturbances  with  the  utmost  energy.  We  shall  never  fail  in  this, 
but  let  us  hope  that  this  extremity,  which  has  been  momentarily 
feared  in  France,  will  be  finally  avoided.  If  we  can  avoid 
the  shedding  of  blood  we  shall  consider  it  an  honour  to- 
have  done  so.”  With  regard  to  the  mission  of  the  Assembly, 
M.  Thiers  said  that  although  the  Assembly  bore  a  sovereign 
character,  and  might  have  resolved  itself  into  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  it  had  given  proofs  of  its  wisdom  to  restrict  itwlf 
to  the  reorganisation  of  the  country.  That  must  be  their 
task,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  immense  work  would  have 
to  be  gone  through.  M.  Thiers  begged  the  Assembly  to  avoid, 
all  questions  that  could  cause  division  and  excite  political  pa^ 
sions.  He  said  that  the  Cabinet  worked  in  perfect 
only  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  alleviat¬ 
ing  its  misfortunes.  M.  Thiers  appealed  to  the  representatives  ol^ 
the  two  great  parties  to  act  in  concord  for  the  work  of  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  supplicating  them  not  to  criminate  each  other, 
above  all  things,  upon  the  imperious  necessity  of  reserving  m 
complicating  questions.  He  said  that  if  the  Assembly 
permanent  Republic  this  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  Ass^em^ 
Itself.  The  Republic  was  in  its  hands.  M.  Thiers  said :  I 

own  part,  I  vow  before  history  that  I  will  never  deceive  yooi  * 
will  never  prejudge  a  question  away  from  you,  that  I  will^  ne 
act  in  any  way  so  as  to  disown  or  betray  your  soyereiOTty. 

March  11. — General  Vinoy  issued  a  decree,  in  which  "  . 
announced  that  by  virtue  of  the  rights  conferred  upon  him  Dy 

state  of  siege  the  following  six  journals  wore  saspendc  _ _ 

Vengevry  Mot  dOrdre^  Cri  du  Peuple^  Caricattire,  „ 

and  Bonche  de  Per.  The  decree  added  that  the  publication 
new  journals  treating  cither  on  politics  or  sociw  ecMomy 
forbidden  until  the  state  of  siege  had  been  raised.  Tne 
was  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  measure, 
stated  that  a  free  Government  was  impossible  when  P*P® 
and  with  impnnity  preached  sedition  and  disobedience 
laws. 


UNITED  STATES:  ,  ,  the 

Match  13.— The  High  Commission  for  the  j  gtjtes 

difficulties  pending  between  Great  Britain  and  the  unite 
held  its  first  regular  sitting  at  Washington. 


( 
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index  of  parliament. 

.  Reflation  Bill, — The  adjourned  debate  on  the  second 
^  eadinir  in  the  Commons  was  continued  on  March  13  and  13. 
u  Resignation  Bill,— Passed  through  Committee  in  the 

^  t"  rds  with  considerable  alterations. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill, — Read  a  third  time 
^in  the  Commons  on  March  10,  and  read  a  first  time  in  the 
Eords  on  March  13. 

Prayer  Book  (Table  of  Lessons)  Bill,— Read  a  second  time  in 
^  the  Lords  on  March  *13,  and  passed  through  Committee  on 
March  14.— Read  a  third  time  on  March  17. 

Private  Chapels  Bill,— Passed  through  Committee  in  the  Commons 
on  March  14. 

Railway  Companies  Bill, — Brought  on  for  second  reading  in  the 
Commons,  and  the  debate  adjourned,  on  March  16. 

Trade-Unions  Bill, — Read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  on 
March  14. 

University  Tests  Bill,— Read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on 
March  16.  _ 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Women’s  Suffrage. — Mrs  Ronniger,  who  is  addressing  import* 
ant  meetings  in  the  West  of  England,  lectured  at  Poole  on  March 
9.  She  argued  at  length  on  the  justice  and  prudence  of  granting 
the  franchise  to  women.  She  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  those 
who  said  that  women  did  not  want  the  franchise,  for  no  less  than 
131,539  persons  signed  the  petition  last  year  in  favour  of  it,  and 
it  was  also  gratifying  to  find  that  161  members,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  voted  in  favour  of  it.  That  any  woman 
could  be  indifferent  to  the  possession  of  the  franchise,  was  owing 
to  the  case  not  having  been  properly  stated  ;  for  the  advocates  of 
the  cause  felt  convinced  that  the  possession  of  that  right  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  women  themselves,  but 
to  mankind  at  large.  The  lecturer  described  the  cruelty  and 
hardships  which  so  many  women  underwent  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  presumed  to  ne  their  protectors,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
restrictions  by  which  the  energies  of  that  sex  were  crushed  or 
impeded ;  and  urged  that,  if  women  had  their  due  infiuence  in  legis¬ 
lation,  laws  would  be  framed  which  in  their  operation  should  be 
mure  just  and  more  compatible  with  the  proper  status,  interests,  and 
necessities  of  women,  more  perfect  means  of  development  would 
b«  conceded  to  them,  and  their  civil  rights  would  altogether  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  upheld.  The  object  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Society 
was  not  only  to  advocate  an  act  of  justice  for  women,  but,  by  con¬ 
ferring  upon  them  the  suffrage,  to  give  to  the  legislature  and  the 
country  the  benefit  of  their  special  as  well  as  general  knowledge 
and  experience.  Those  women  who  did  not  want  the  suffrage 
need  not  exercise  it,  but  it  was  contended  that  it  was  as  unjust  to 
withhold  it  from  women  who  did  desire  it  as  from  men. 

On  March  14  Mrs  Henry  Fawcett  lectured  on  the  same  subject 
to  a  crowded  meeting  at  Plymouth.  Illustrating  the  social  and 
political  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  women  from  a 
share  in  Parliainentary  representation,  the  lecturer  treated  espe¬ 
cially  of  educational  grievances,  shown  alike  in  the  exclusion  of 
girls  from  national  endowments  like  the  Blue  Coat  School — which 
educates  1,150  boys  to  be  gentlemen,  and  18  girls  to  be  domestic 
servants— and  in  the  exclusion  of  women  from  such  special  pre¬ 
parations  for  useful  work  in  life  as  the  practice  of  medicine,  with 
proper  diplomas.  All  such  scandals,  she  urged,  would  be  removed 
if  women  had  proper  representation  in  Parliament — and  there 
were  plenty  of  other  scandals.  The  law  decreed  that  the  status 
of  a  married  woman  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  criminal  or 
a  lunatic.  She  has  in  law  no  separate  existence ;  she  has  no  legal 
control  over  her  children.  After  they  are  seven  years  of  age,  her 
husband  can,  if  he  choose,  remove  them  entirely  from  her ;  she 
hM  no  right  even  to  be  with  them.  After  her  husband’s  death 
she  IS  not  the  guardian  of  her  children,  unless  he,  by  will, 
expressly  makes  her  so.  According,  therefore,  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  a  man  may  prevent  his  wife  exercising  any 
control  over  her  own  children ;  he  may  separate  her  entirely  from 
tnera ;  he  may  rob  her  of  her  own  property,  even  of  her  earnings, 
and  lavish  them  upon  his  mistress — he  may  do  all  this  with  the 
comfortable  ^surance  that  his  conduct  is  in  accordance  with  the 
aw  of  a  civilised  country.  Pointing  out  several  glaring  absurdi- 
les  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Bill  (by  which  a*  woman 
n  own  a  sewing-machine  purchased  out  of  her  own  earnings, 
nrMD  »  ^  machine  given  her  by  friends)  as  an  evidence  that  the 
'^’direct  representation  of  women  was  not  sufficient  for 
CMP*^***  protection,  Mrs  Fawcett  referred  to  the  recent  Torpey 
Wn  ^  ® “Owing  how  great  a  miscarriage  of  justice  there  had 
woraelT  ^he  present  legal  position  of  married 

thf  Medical  Students. — On  March  13,  at  a  meeting  of 
bv  n  Jr  ®  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  moved 

“Thai  ii,^*TT  seconded  by  Mr  David  MT^aren,  — 

Senatna  p^^iversity  of  Edinburgh  having,  by  the  decision  of  its 
of  reiiUiAV^**r  j*  Chancellor,  sanctioned  the  admission 

the  infirm-  medical  classes,  the  managers  of 

matter  r-olT’  wishing  to  differ  from  the  University  in  this 
•uch  l^iA.  .I'll  consider  what  plan  can  be  adopted  to  admit 
Wards  nf  tK-  advantage  of  separate  clinical  instruction  in  the 
farther  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 

themattPriA  studies.  The  managers  therefore  remit 

Dr  Bennptf  a  request  that  they  will  consult  with 

indicatT.  ni  Balfour,  and  Dr  Watson,  who  have 

Of  annovAnJm^*'  clinical  lectures,  without  injury  to  the  patients 
««  was  moved, 

ment,  by  Professor  Christison,  and  seconded  by  Dr 


Combe,— “  That  the  managers  decline  to  disturb  their  resolutions 
of  the  31st  of  October  and  16th  of  November  last  relative  to  this 
subject  until  satisfied  by  the  petitioners  that  they  can  present  a 
plan  for  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  petition  without  danger  to 
the  objects  for  which  the  infirmary  was  originally  designed  by  its 
founders,  and  which  have  been  steadily  and  most  successfully  kept 
in  view  by  the  managers  ever  since  the  infirmary  was  established 
in  1729— via.,  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  hurt  poor,  and  ‘giving  the- 
young  gentlemen  attending  the  study  of  physic  and  surgery  in 
Edinburgh  all  opportunities  of  education  in  their  power.’  ”  On  a 
division  five  voted  for  the  motion  and  thirteen  for  the  amendment. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  March  12th  Dr  T.  Spencer 
Cobbold  lectured  on  “  The  General  Structure  and  Development  of 
Ferns.”  The  great  and  general  attractiveness  of  ferns,  he  observed, 
WM  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  their  remarkably  elegant  and — 
within  certain  limits — varied  foliage,  their  graceful  form,  full  of 
curves  suggestive  of  beauty  and  of  high  mathematical  value,  their 
adaptability  both  for  out-door  and  in-door  cultivation,  but  also  to 
the  great  interest  they  possessed  for  the  botanist  and  microscopist, 
owing  to  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  their  structure  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Dr  Cobbola  then  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  growth 
of  ferns  and  their  modes  of  reproduction,  which  are  three.  The 
first  is  by  new  shoots  springing  from  the  Rhitone  or  root,  which 
expand  into  the  fronds.  The  second  is  by  the  Sporan^e,  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  spors  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  These  are  covered  by  a 
thin  membrane,  the  Irulusinum^  which  bursts  when  the  spors  fall ; 
and  the  Antheria  and  Archecone^  the  male  and  female  elements,  are 
set  free,  and,  dropping  upon  moist  damp  ground,  germinate.  The 
third  mode  of  reproduction  of  ferns  is  by  Bulbults  formed  on  the  ends 
of  the  fronds  containing  the  organic  particle  found  in  all  organisms 
capable  of  budding  out.  But,  besides  their  botanical  and  micro¬ 
scopical  interest,  ferns.  Dr  Cobbold  observed,  had  an  especial 
value  for  the  paleontologist  on  account  of  tlicir  relation  to  the 
past,  and  the  very  important  part  they  play  in  the  history  of  the 
earth’s  mutations  ;  they  having  a  remarkably  large  distribution, 
both  geographical  and  geological.  Ferns  preponderated  especially 
in  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  nine-tenths  of  the  flora  of  that  forma¬ 
tion  consisting  of  ferns;  and  they  have  been  found  even  in  the 
lower  Devonian  strata.  Having  explained  the  formation  and 
growth  of  several  different  kinds  of  ferns,  in  particular  the  small 
Brazilian  Maiden  Hatr^  of  which  he  exhibited  dried  specimens 
and  drawings,  Dr  Cobbold  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
greatest  charm  in  botanical  or  biological  science  was  to  be  found 
in  tracing  it  out  in  its  fullest  detail.  But  this  was  not  possible  to 
all,  and  a  very  great  pleasure  was  to  be  derived  from  even  a  more 
cursory  study,  especially  of  botany.  He  also  remarked  on  the 
power  of  nature  to  upraise  the  soul,  and  said  that  the  study  of 
natural  objects  was  one  of  the  most  important  remedial  agents 
for  the  mind  overworked  with  the  grosser  cares  of  every-day  life. 
What,  then,  could  be  a  better  use  of  Sunday,  the  day  of  universal 
rest,  than  to  devote  some  portion  of  it  to  this  purpose  ? 


;THE  money  MARKET. 

In  everything  but  the  Home  Funds  great  activity  pre¬ 
vails,  especially  in  the  Railway  Market.  The  public,  who 
have  so  long  abstained  from  entering  into  transactions  of 
any  magnitude,  are  now  coming  forward,  and  confidence 
appeal's  to  have  returned,  notwithstanding  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Loans.  All  securities,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  exceptions,  have  experienced  an  advance, 
attributable  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Black  Sea 
question  at  the  Conference,  to  the  large  amount  of  money  still 
remaining  unemployed,  and  to  the  very  favourable  traffic 
returns  of  the  English  Railways.  Much  anxiety  exists  re¬ 
garding  the  expected  French  Loan,  which  is  reported  to 
be  for  an  enormous  sum,  so  large,  indeed,  as  to  be  likely  to 
cause  considerable  disturbance  in  our  markets  ;  and,  until 
the  terms  and  amount  are  known,  some  caution  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  shown. 

Consols  during  the  week  have  been  quiet,  leaving  off  at 
92|  to  92^. 

Firmness  has  prevailed  in  the  Foreign  Market,  the 
French  Defence  Loan  occupying  the  principal  attention,  in 
which  a  rise  of  3^  is  shown  on  th6  wee^.  As  regards 
the  Russian  Loan,  although  great  opposition  was  raised 
against  it,  the  amount  of  applications  from  the  continent 
and  at  home  were  much  in  excess  of  the  sum  required. 

The  great  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the  further 
important  and  sudden  improvement  in  Railway  property,  . 
the  low-priced  Stocks  being  largely  purchased  at  an  advance- 
of  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  Most  of  the  heavier  stocks  havo 
risen,  but  the  public  do  not  regard  them  with  the  same 
favour  as  the  cheaper  descriptions:  The  traffic  returns 
continue  to  be  most  encouraging  ;  the  rates  for  *  continua¬ 
tion  ”  are  low ;  and,  although  the  speculative  account 
much  increased,  the  amount  of  Stock  in  the  hands  o  . 

dealers  continues  small.  ^  i 

In  American  Securities,  5-20’s  and  other  United  States 


/ 
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was  also  taken,  has  been  substituted  for  Mr  Marshall’s 
comedietta  “  Q.  E.  D.**  The  choice  of  this  pleasant  little 
piece  is  most  judicious,  as  it  affords  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mr  Hermann  Vezin  in  a  part  more 
worthy  of  his  powers  than  that  of  Buckthorpe  in  Mr 
Gilbert’s  comedy. 

Mr  Albery  has  treated  the  subject  more  concisely  than 
Mr  Eobertson,  concentrating  the  interest  on  the  scene 
between  David  Garrick  and  the  young  lady  whoso  foolish 
fondness  for  him  he  has  undertaken  to  cure.  The  actor 
makes  his  first  appearance  to  his  fair  patient  in  the  disguise 
of  an  old  doctor,  and,  pretending  to  discover  that  the  stage 
is  the  cause  of  her  melancholy,  he  inveighs  against  the 
whole  theatrical  profession,  and  against  Garrick  in 
particular.  This  draws  from  her  such  a  warm  defence  of 
himself  that  be  is  for  the  moment  overcome,  and,  dropping 
his  disguise,  he  throws  himself  at  her  feet.  He  is,  however, 
immediately  struck  by  remorse,  and  begins  to  destroy  the 
favourable  impression  he  has  created  by  feigning  drunken¬ 
ness.  The  painful  sight  of  her  idol  under  the  influence  of 
brandy  has  the  desired  effect  upon  the  stage-struck  girl, 
and  she  puts  her  hand  in  that  of  her  first  lover,  and  pro¬ 
mises  better  behaviour  in  future. 

Mr  Vezin’s  impersonation  of  Garrick  is  a  most  delightfnl 
performance,  and  should  be  seen  by  every  lover  of  refined 
and  able  acting.  The  part,  though  short,  is  full  of  variety, 
and  in  all  his  disguises  Mr  Vezin  is  equally  good.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  his  acting  in  the  scene  in  which  Garrick  pretends 
to  be  drunk,  with  that  of  Mr  Sothern  in  a  similar  scene  in 
Mr  Robertson’s  play,  will  serve  to  bring  out  some  of  the 
delicate  artistic  points  of  the  former  gentleman’s  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character.  Mr  Sothern  makes  this  scene  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  elaborately  studied  representation  of  intoxi. 
cation,  filled  up  with  small  details  and  carefully  finished. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Vezin  never  really  appears  very 
drunk.  He  apparently  remembers  that  he  is  not  supposed 
to  be  depicting  inebriation  to  an  audience,  but  simulating 
it  to  convince  a  girl  whose  experience  on  the  subject  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  whose  judgment  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  would  not  be  very  critical.  In  watching  Mr  Sothern’s 
amusing  delineation,  we  almost  forget,  in  the  irresistible 
fun  of  the  scene,  the  reason  for  which  it  is  attempted, 
while  Mr  Vezin  keeps  the  essential  idea  of  the  situation  in 
our  minds. 

The  narration  of  the  imaginary  incident,  nearly  result¬ 
ing  in  the  death  of  a  child,  by  which  Garrick  proves 
to  the  girl’s  father  that  the  dramatic  art  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  paint,  tinsel,  lights,  &c.,  is  also  treated 
in  a  truly  artistic  spirit  by  Mr  Vezin.  The  effect  of 
this  scene  would  be  greater  if  Mr  Bighton  were  to  express 
his  sympathy  in  a  less  comical  manner.  His  acting  is  full 
of  clever  points  throughout,  but,  in  the  attempt  to  impress 
a  marked  individuality  upon  a  character,  he  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  caricature.  Miss  Kate  Bishop  plays  the 
part  of  heroine  with  much  grace  and  feeling. 

Mr  Gilbert’s  comedy,  “  Randall’s  Thumb,”  having  under¬ 
gone  some  slight  alterations,  now  goes  most  successfully. 
Though  not  perfect  in  construction,  this  piece  is  so  clever 
in  its  dialogue  and  situations  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest. 


Bonds  are  steady.  Erie  and  IHinois  Shares  have  been  but 
little  dealt  in,  but  maintain  their  price.  Atlantic  Stocks, 
on  the  announcement  that  the  decree  of  foreclosure  has 
been  given  in  the  State  of  New  York,  have  advanced  4  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  close  very  steady. 

A  new  Company,  entitled  The  Dominion  of  Canada  Oils 
Refinery  Company  ”  (Limited),  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  working  certain  patents  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  have  already  been  successfully  conducted  on 
a  limited  scale,  for  utilising  the  Canadian  mineral  oils. 
The  Company  considers  that  crude  oil,  of  which  the  supply 
is  boundless,  but  which  is  practically  unsaleable,. can  be 
refined  into  a  valuable  commodity  with  very  great  profit. 
When  Pittsburgh  and  the  western  districts  of  the  United 
States  are  making  such  wonderful  progress  by  help  of  their 
new  oil  trade,  there  seems  no  reason  why  our  own  colonists 
should  not  be  equally  successful.  The  capital  of  the  Com- 
pony  is  fixed  at  150,000Z.,  in  bl.  fully  paid-up  shares. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  Securities,  and  in  Bank  Shares  the  only  alteration 
lias  been  a  recovery  of  ^  in  London  and  South-Western. 

The  half-yearly  Court  of  the  Governors  and  Proprietors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  held  on  Thursday,  in  the 
Bank  parlour,  Mr  R.  W,  Crawford,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 
when  a  dividend  was  declared  of  4Z.  10s.  per  cent.,  payable 
on  the  5th  April,  free  of  income-tax. 

The  following  wore  the  closing  prices  last  night : 

Consolf,  921  to  92^. 

Foreign  Securities:  —  Italian  of  1861,  to  54^;  Spanish, 
10a  to  80| ;  Egyptian  of  1868,  754  to  75^  ;  Turkish  of  1865, 
iSl  to  43i  ;  ditto,  of  1869,  53}  to  54  ;  French  Loan,  97|  to  97} ; 
Russian,  4  to  1 ;  Brazilian,  par  to  I ;  and  Atlantic  Reorganisa¬ 
tion,  5}  to  G}. 

English  Railway  Shares : — Midland,  127|  to  127}  ;  Metropo¬ 
litan,  65|  to  66^;  Great  Eastern,  40}  to  41 ;  Great  Western,  82} 
to  83;  South-Eastern,  85}  to  85| ;  Birmingham,  127}  to  127}; 
and  Brighton,  49}  to  50. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — India  Rubber  Works,  42}  to  43}; 
Telegraph  Construction,  26}  to  26| ;  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  d^c., 
9}  to  10}  ;  British  Indian,  7}  to  7}. 


ITALIAN  OPERA  BUFFA. 

The  reception  accorded  to  Mr  Benedict’s  operetta  **  Un 
Anno  ed  un  Giomo”  on  the  first  performance  was,  even  in 
these  days  of  enthusiastic  first  nights,”  remarkably  warm. 
Owing,  we  suppose,  to  insufficient  editing,  a  mistake  has 
crept  into  the  play-bill,  in  the  shape  of  an  announcement 
that  Thursday  week’s  performance  of  the  piece  was  the 
first  in  England.  It  appears  that  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  “  Un  Anno  ed  un  Giomo  ”  was  brought  out  at  the  very 
theatre  at  which  it  was  given  last  week.  For  the  sake  of 
the  composer’s  reputation  it  is  better  that  this  fact  should 
be  known,  as  nothing  in  the  opera  will  increase  Mr 
Benedict’s  fame.  The  music  is  throughout  melodious,  and 
far  from  uninteresting,  and  the  orchestra  is  used  with  the 
skill  of  a  master,  but  the  airs  are  not  generally  marked  by 
that  originality  which  characterises  many  of  Mr  Benedict’s 
later  works.  The  charming  melody,  “Pastorello,  pien 
d’amore,”  which  was  delightfully  sung  by  Mdlle.  Brusa, 
and  encored,  will  bo  a  favourite  in  drawing-rooms ;  and 
the  soldier’s  drinking  song  with  chorus,  A1  campo  della 
gloria,”  will  be  popular  with  baritones. 

“  Un  Anno  ed  un  Giorno”  is  cast  in  the  most  conventional 
mould  as  regards  both  libretto  and  music.  The  characters 
are  the  stock  characters  of  the  Italian  lyrical  drama, — 
the  old  innkeeper,  his  daughter  who  was  engaged  to  a 
Serjeant,  and  the  feminine-looking  lover  who  has  sup¬ 
planted  him  in  his  absence.  The  soldier  returns,  sees  how 
matters  stand,  and  generously  takes  himself  off,  leaving  all 
his  money  as  a  bridal  present  for  his  unfaithful  sweetheart. 
Full  justice  is  done  to  the  music  by  Mdlle.  Colombo  as  the 
innkeeper’s  daughter,  Mdlle.  Brusa,  who  looks  even  more 
feminine  than  most  representatives  of  the  soprano-singing 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES, 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

V.  Shakespeare’s  Forerunners. 

Stephen  Gosson,  whose  School  of  Abuse 
quoted  from,  was  one  of  a  group  of  London  p 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Shakespeare’s  advent, 
of  these,  though  not  the  most  illustrious,  wa 
Lodge,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Lord  Mayor 
in  1563.  He  was  about  as  old  as  Gosson; 
fellow-student  at  Oxford,  and  probably  came  i 
with  him.  He,  too,  after  a  short  experience  of 
life,  quitted  it  for  other  occupations.  He  was  a 
doctor  for  some  twenty  years  previous  to  his  <3 
after  1616.  His  four  most  famous  friends  in  th 
world  were  Marlowe,  Nash,  Greene,  and  Peele. 

George  Peele,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  waa  boi 
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.  eduoated  at  Oxford,  where,  when  hardly  out  of  hie 
ns  He  won  fame  by  hia  ‘  Tale  of  Troy’  and  other  poems. 
T  1581  he  yisited  London,  and  there  spent  most  of  his 
ffme  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  writing  city  pageants 
'  (i  Court  shows,  besides  some  memorable  dramas. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  Eobert  Greene,  his  senior 
f  some  eight  years,  who,  after  training  at  Cambridge, 
had  trarelled  much  on  the  Continent.  “  Being  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,”  said  the  latter,  probably 
with  excess  of  self-reproach,  in  a  work  styled  ‘  The  Re- 
pentanoeof  Robert  Greene,*  ‘*1  lighted  amongst  wags  as 
^wd  as  myself,  with  whom  I  consumed  the  flower  of  my 
youth,  who  drew  me  to  travel  into  Italy  and  Spain,  in 
which  places  I  saw  and  practised  such  villany  as  is  abomin¬ 
able  to  declare ;  so  that,  being  thus  conversant  with  notable 
braggarts,  boon  companions,  and  ordinary  spendthrifts,  that 
practised  "sundry  superficial  studies,  I  became  grafted  into 
the  same  stock.  At  my  return  into  England  I  ruflied  out 
in  my  silks,  in  the  habit  of  malcontent,  and  seemed  so  dis¬ 
content  that  no  place  would  please  me  to  abide  in,  nor  no 
vocation  cause  mo  to  stay  myself  in.’*  That  was  before 
1583  when  Greene  went  back  to  Oxford,  and  apparently 
enterU  the  Church ;  but  for  that  vocation  he  had  no  taste, 
and  very  soon  after  he  settled  in  London,  where,  he  said, 
“after  I  had  continued  some  short  time  and  drawn  myself 
out  of  credit  with  sundry  of  my  friends,  I  became  an  author 
of  plays  and  a  penner  of  love-pamphlets,  so  that  I  soon 
grew  famous  in  that  quality,  that  who  for  that  trade  grown 
80  ordinary  about  London  as  Robin  Greene  ?  Young  yet 
in  years,  though  old  in  wickedness,  I  began  to  resolve  that 
there  was  nothing  bad  that  was  profitable,  whereupon  I 
grew  so  rooted  in  all  mischief  that  1  had  as  great  a  delight 
in  wickedness  as  sundry  hath  in  godliness,  and  as  much 
felicity  I  took  in  villany  as  others  had  in  honesty.” 

In  those  words  we  must  recognise  the  exaggeration  of  a 
penitent;  but  it  is  clear  that  Greene  led  no  decent  life 
daring  the  seven  or  eight  years  which  he  passed  in  London 
08  a  playwright,  and  perhaps  also  a  player.  Lodge  cannot 
be  charged  with  extraordinary  licentiousness  ;  but  Peele  was 
one  of  his  boon  companions,  and  their  vicious  ways  were 
shared  by  Thomas  Nash  and  Christopher  Marlowe,  who 
came  to  London  at  about  the  same  time.  Nash,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  student,  who  was  bom  after  1560,  and  died  before 
1601,  is  chiefly  famous  in  literature  as  a  prose-satirist. 
Marlowe  was  altogether  a  dramatist,  and  the  greatest  of 
Shakespeare’s  forerunners ;  one  of  whom  Michael  Dray¬ 
ton  truly  said  that  he. 

Bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 

Had  in  him  those  brave  sublunary  things 
That  the  tirst  poets  had;  his  raptures  wdre 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear ; 

For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet’s  brain. 

Marlowe  was  bom  in  1564,  at  Canterbury,  where  his 
father  was  a  shoemaker.  All  that  we  know  of  his  history 
U  to  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge,  in  1583 ;  and  he  must  have  been  about  twenty 
when  he  settled  in  London  as  a  play-writer.  According  to  a 
contemporary  ballad, — 

lie  had  also  a  player  been 
Upon  the  curtain-stago. 

But  brake  his  leg  in  one  lewd  scene 
When  in  his  early  age. 

That  was  a  mischance  that  need  not  have  caused  serious 
088  to  the  world  ;  but  unfortunately  the  evil  courses 
in  which  he  and  his  associates  indulged,  bringing  all 
0  them  to  premature  death,  caused  him  to  be  the 


drunkenness,  which  wasteth  the  wit,  and  maketh  men  all 
equal  unto  beasts.  Fly  lust,  as  the  deathsman  of  the 
soul,  and  defile  not  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Abhor 
those  epicures  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathe 
some  to  your  ears  ;  and  when  they  soothe  you  with  terms 
of  mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene,  whom  they  have 
so  often  flattered,  perishes  now  for  want  of  comfort. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  your  lives  are  like  so  many  light 
tapers,  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  to  main¬ 
tain.  These  with  wind-puffed  wrath  may  be  extinguished, 
with  drunkenness  put  out,  with  negligence  let  fall ;  for 
man’s  time  itself  is  not  so  short  but  it  is  more  shortened 
by  sin.”  To  Marlowe,  “  Thou  famous  prince  of  tragedians,” 
whom  he  charged  with  sharing  his  atheism,  ho  addressed 
some  earnest  exhortations.  **  Why  should  thy  excellent 
wit  be  so  blinded  that  thou  shouldst  give  no  glory  to  the 
Giver  ?  I  know  the  least  of  my  demerits  merit  this  miserable 
death ;  but  wilful  striving  against  known  truth  exceedeth 
all  the  terrors  of  my  soul.  Defer  not,  with  me,  till  this 
last  point  of  extremity ;  for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the 
end  thou  shalt  be  visited.” 

Those  words  came  true.  Lodge  had  a  long  life,  but 
Nash  died  when  he  was  about  forty ;  Peele  when  ho  was 
about  eight-and-thirty ;  Marlowe  lived  only  till  ho  was 
twenty-nine.  “  It  so  happened  that  at  Deptford,  a  little 
village  about  three  miles  distant  from  London,”  says  an 
old  writer  concerning  Marlowe,  **  as  he  meant  to  stab  with 
his  poniard  one  named  Archer,  that  had  invited  him 
thither  to  a  feast  and  was  then  playing  at  tables,  he, 
quickly  perceiving  it,  so  avoided  the  thrust  that,  withal 
drawing  out  his  dagger  for  his  defence,  he  stabbed  Mar¬ 
lowe  into  the  eye  in  such  sort  that,  his  brains  coming  out 
at  the  dagger’s  point,  he  shortly  after  died.”  The  date 
was  the  Ist  of  June,  1593,  Marlowe  had  not  long  before 
written  his  own  epitaph  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Doctor 
Fausttis : 

Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight. 

And  burned  is  Apollo’s  laurel-bough, 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 

There  were  other  playwrights  living,  working,  wantoning, 
and  dying  in  London  at  this  time ;  Thomas  Kyd,  about 
whose  career  we  have  no  details,  and  of  whose  plays  only 
two  specimens  are  extant;  George  Whetstone,  Anthony 
Munday,  Henry  Chettle,  and  others  who  here  need  only 
be  named  ;  and  others  again  whose  names  even  have  passed 
out  of  knowledge,  and  who  live  only  in  plays,  some  of  them 
not  lacking  power,  which  are  now  anonymous.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  too,  that  a  dozen  works  of  this  time  have  been  lost 
for  every  one  that  is  extant.  Enough  remain,  however, 
with  chance  records  of  others,  to  enable  us  clearly  to  un- 
dei-stand  the  progress  of  the  popular  drama  and  its  social 
significance  during  the  half  generation  which  preceded  the 
deaths  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  and  the  appearance  or 
Shakespeare  as  a  great  playwright ;  the  half  generation  in 
which  John  Lyly,  as  we  have  seen,  led  the  fashion  of 
Court  plays,  and  in  which,  while  the  old  open  theatres  at 
the  Belle  Sauvage  and  elsewhere  continued  in  use,  the  newer 
and  more  complete  playhouses  in  Shoreditch,  Blackfriars, 
and  Southwark  came  to  be  homes  of  the  national  drama. 

There  was  no  clear  barrier,  however,  between  the  two 
streams  of  dramatic  literature.  Court  and  city  inter¬ 
changed  their  wares,  and  were  often  entertained  both  by 
the  same  plays  and  by  the  same  players.  Lyly’s  pleasant 
comedies  were  shown  at  Blackfriars  and  elsewhere,  and 
Marlowe’s  passionate  tragedies  delighted  courtiers  at 
Whitehall,  no  less  than  ’prentices  at  Shoreditch.  Peele 
and  Greene  especially  served  to  blend  the  high-born  and 
the  low-born  into  one  audience,  just  as  their  writings 
formed  a  notable  link  between  the  medireval  and  the 
modern  drama.  In  1580  Lyly  was  at  Court;  then,  or  soon 
after,  Peele  was  in  London ;  and  before  long  Greene,  Mar¬ 
lowe,  and  others  joined  the  company  of  playwrights.  Botore 
1584,  Lyly’s  Campaspe  and  Greene’s  Arraignment  of 
Paris  were  performed  by  the  children  of  the  chapel  and 
the  children  of  St  Paul’s,  both  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  Campaspe  shows,  in 
overwrought  prose,  how  Alexander  the  Great,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  a  Theban  captive,  generously  surrendered  her 
to  another  and  a  better  requited  lover,  Apelles,  the  painter. 
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yet  seldom  ho  wanted,  his  labours  were  so  well  esteemed.”  In  his  Doctor  Famtm  and  his  Jew  of  Malta  a  great  advance 
Five  of  his  plays  survive,  besides  one,  A  Loohing^Qlass  was  made.  Doctor  Famtus,  based  on  the  old  prose  *  His- 
for  Ijoiidon  and  Englandy  the  authorship  of  which  was  tory  of  Doctor  Faustus,*  a  version  of  the  same  story 
divided  between  him  and  Lodge.  Like  David  and  DctJisahe,  on  which  Goethe  built  his  '  Fausl,'  tells  how  the  famous 
this  work  handles  a  Scripture  theme,  but  in  a  very  dif-  physician,  having  sold  his  soul  to  Mephistopheles  for 
ferent  way.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Nineveh,  in  the  time  of  twenty-four. years  of  unlimited  enjoyment,  “  surfeits  upon 
Jonah;  but  the  purpose  is,  in  answer  to  the  writers  and  cursed  necromancy”  until  the  time  comes  for  the  com- 
preachers  who  denounced  the  stage  as  a  source  of  all  evil,  pletion  of  his  bargain.  Margaret  is  not  here.  Coarse  by- 
to  satirise  the  vices  of  the  day,  and  show  how  a  play  can  play  mars  the  dignity  of  the  story.  But  it  abounds  in 
bo  the  medium  of  teaching  virtue.  At  the  end  of  nearly  scenes  of  pathos,  and  the  wild,  awful  consummation  is 
every  scene,  Ilosea,  like  a  Greek  chorus,  enforces  the  moral  marked  by  tragic  grandeur  such  as  the  English  stage  had 
which  is  to  be  conveyed— 'as  in  this  instance :  never  yet  exhibited. 

of  a  kindred  sort  is  in  MarWs  next  work,  W, 
Sin,  grown  to  pride,  to  misery  is  thrall :  Jew  of  Malta,  though,  weakened  by  the  monstrous  villany 

The  warning-bell  is  rung;  beware  to  fall.  which  Barabas,  the  hero,  is  made  to  perpetrate.  This 

Ye  worldly  men,  whom  wealth  doth  lift  on  high,  powerful  conception,  moreover,  was  thrown  into  the  shade 

the  much  greater  vigour  and  much  truer  humanity 
The  word  shall  light  upon  the  wisest  brains ;  displayed  in  Shakespeare  s  kindred  creation  of  ohylock. 

The  head  that  deems  to  overtop  the  sky  Barabas,  who  lives  in  Malta  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by 

Shall  perish  in  his  human  policy.  Turks,  and  who  refuses  to  save  its  Christian  inhabi- 

coffer,  the  tribute 

When  law  is  made  a  labyrinth  of  strife,  claimed  by  the  assailants,  thus  describes  himseli  • 

When  honour  yields  him  friend  to  wicked  life.  As  for  myself,  I  walk  abroad  o»  nights. 

When  princes  hear  by  other  s  ears  their  folly,  And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walls. 

When  usury  IS  most  accounted  holy,  ^  Sometimes  I  go  about  and  poison  wells. 

If  these  shall  pass,  as  would  to  God  they  might  not,  And  now  and  then,  to  cherish  Christian  thieves, 

T.hc  plague  is  near:  I  speak,  although  I  write  not.  j  content  to  lose  some  of  my  crowns 

Smart  touches  of  comedy  are  in  this  ill-planned  play,  in  That  I  may,  walking  in  my  gallery, 

which  Greene,  called  an  atheist  in  his  day,  satirized  most  6°  pinion’d  along  by  my  door, 

where  ho  affectori  to  be  leart  eatiricM  In  comedy  border.  ¥rpSe1irst 

ing  upon  farce  Orceno  showed  most  skill,  and  his  best  work  Then  I  enrich’d  the  priests  with  bnrials, 

was  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  based  on  the  apocry-  And  always  kept  the  sexton’s  arms  in  use 

phal  ‘  History  of  Friar  Bacon.*  Here,  and  in  all  his  other  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men’s  knells. 

writing.,  mocke, 7  of  all  thin^  is  abundant.  Pathos  is  not  i’„^hVw.r.,7wi«  Germany, 

wanting  ,  but  there^  is  very  little  delineation  of  character,  Under  pretence  of  helping  Charles  the  Fifth, 

and  still  less  ability  in  plot-making.  If  comedy  degenerates  Slew  friend  and  enemy  with  my  stratagems, 

into  burlesque,  tragedy  also  becomes  bombast.  Then,  after  that,  was  1  an  usurer. 

For  this  latter  offence,  not  Greene's  alone,  some  blame  rrict®“elo.:gf.;gTto 

must  attach  to  Marlowe,  whose  first  work  appeared  in  or  I  filled  the  gaols  with  bankrupts  in  a  year, 

before  the  year  1587,  under  the  title  of  Tamburlaine  the  A”d  with  young  orphans  planted  hospitals;  , 

Great,  “who,  from  a  Scythian  shepherd,  by  his  rare  and  And  every  moon  made  some  or  other  mad, 

urnnrlafPiil  o  *  *^1.  J  •  1  i.  And  now  aiid  then  one  hung  himself  for  grief, 

wonderful  conquesU,  oecame  a  most  puissant  and  mighty  „„„„  hj,  breast  a  long  great  seroTl, 

monarch,  and,  for  his  tyranny  and  terror  in  war,  was  termed  How  1  witli  interest  tormented  him. 

the  Scourge  of  God.”  This  play,  or  pair  of  plays,  there 
being  a  first  and  a  second  part,  shows  the  untrained  hand 


Uie  Scourge  of  God.  This  play  or  pair  of  plays,  there  Marlowe’s  genius,  lawless  as  his  life,  delighted  in  the 
being  a  Brat  and  a  second  part,  shows  the  untrained  hand  portrayal  of  violent  temperament  land  fierce  passion. 
of  a  master.  Bombast  and  bluster  def^e  rt,-as  when,  Women  have  an  insignificant  place  in  his  tragedies,  and 
near  the  end,  Tamburlame,  “  drawn  m  his  chariot  by  the  the  pathos  of  domestic  life  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  h 
king,  of  Trebizon  and  Soria,  with  bits  in  their  mouths,  these  respects  there  was  nothing  in  his  writings,  nothing 
reins  in  hia  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  whip  with  a„y  a^mas  before  Shakespeare’s,  to  equal  some  scenes 
which  he  scourgeth  them,”  exclaims :  .  Fevenham,  an  anonymous  play  published  in 

Hallo,  yc  pamper  d  jades  of  Asia!  1592 

What,  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a-day,  w  ,  .  .  xw  i  i  r j.  ♦Aaneak 

And  have  so  proud  a  chariot  at  your  heels,  B*  like  playing  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left  out,  t 

And  such  a  coachman  as  great  Tamburlaine  ?  of  Marlowe  and  to  say  nothing  of  his  last  and  greaW 

’Hie  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  heaven  work.  Kina  Edward  11. :  but  that  play  is  almost  too  well- 

rRi!:'gTh;^r®fi™^Tfe'.™ovfth;  rS'i:’  to/eed  description.  The  most  Pathetic  p>xt.  oM‘ 

Are  not  so  honour’d  in  their  governor  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  most  pathetic  parts  oi 

As  you,  ye  slaves,  in  mighty  Tamburlaine,  speare’s  King  Bichard  II.,  which  it  evidently  suggestea. 


The  Arraignment  of  Taris,  in  graceful  rhyme,  sets  forth  the  But,  in  spite  of  its  inflation  of  language  and  extravagance 
Greek  mvth  of  the  contest  between  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  of  incident,  Marlowe’s  first  drama  was  no  less  welcome  to 
for  the  apple.  “  I  dare  commend  him  unto  all  that  know  the  play-goers  of  his  day  than  valuable  to  posterity  for  the 
him,”  wrote  Greene  of  Peele,  **  as  the  chief  supporter  of  example  that  it  set  of  a  style  of  play-writing  far  superior  to 
pleasance  now  living,  the  Atlas  of  poetry,  and  priimis  rer-  anything  that  had  gone  before.  Blank  verse  upon  the  stage, 
horum  artifex,  whose  first  increase,  the  Arraignment  of  if  not  actually  introduced  by  it,  was  for  the  first  time  made 

Parle,  might  plead  to  your  opinions  his  frequent  dexterity  popular,  and  every  dramatic  author  of  the  period — except 

of  wit  and  manifold  variety  of  invention,  wherein  he  goeth  Lyly,  who  remained  constant  to  his  classical  dainties — fol- 
a  step  beyond  all  that  write.”  lowed  the  fashion.  Greene,— jealous  at  first,  and  asserting 

Better  wit  and  invention,  however,  appeared  in  Peele’s  that  he  would  “  keep  to  his  old  course,  to  palter  up  some- 
later  plays,  though  the  genius  shown  in  them  was  thing  in  prose,  using  his  old  poesy  still,  instead  of 
morepoetical  than  dramatic.  His  Old  WM  Talc,  either  making  his  verse  strut  upon  the  stage  in  tragical  buskins, 
the  suggestor  of  Comm,  or  adapted  like  it  from  some  every  word  filling  the  mouth,  or  danng  God  out  of  Heaven 
older  pastoral,  was  not  an  unworthy  forerunner  of  with  that  atheist  Tamburlaine,  —accepted  Marlowe  as  his 

Milton’s  beautiful  masque;  and  his  David  and  Bethsdbe,  boon  companion,  and  imitated  him,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 

the  best  of  all  his  works  extant,  was  a  fine  version  of  Ills  Orlando  Funoso  and  his  Alphonsus,  Kin^  of  Arragon. 
one  of  those  Scripture  stories  in  which  earlier  genera-  Peele,  with  more  refinement,  imported  the  same  tragic  strain 
tions  had  been  instructed  through  the  mysteries.  But  ji^to  his  Battle  of  Alcazar,  of  which  Captain  Stnkeley,  slain 
Greene,  though  inferior  to  Peele,  was  a  greater  adept  in  in  1578,  was  the  hero ;  and  the  infiuence  of  Tamhwlaine 
popular  play-writing.  “  Now,  famoused  for  an  arch-play-  was  shown  in  many  other  works. 

making  poet,”  ho  said  of  himself,  “his  purse,  like  the  sea,  In  the  meanwhile  Marlowe,  wearing  out  his  .fustian* 
sometimes  swelled,  anon  like  the  same  sea  fell  to  a  low  ebb ;  showed  himself  as  a  tragic  dramatist  of  the  highest  power, 
yet  seldom  he  wanted,  his  labours  were  so  well  esteemed.”  In  his  Doctor  Famtus  and  his  Jew  of  Malta  a  great  advance 
Five  of  his  plays  survive,  besides  one,  A  Loohing-Qlass  was  made.  Doctor  Faustm,  based  on  the  old  prose  *  His- 
for  Ijondon  and  England,  the  authorship  of  which  was  tory  of  Doctor  Faustus,*  a  version  of  the  same  story 
divided  between  him  and  Lodge.  Like  David  and  Bethsahe,  on  which  Goethe  built  his  '  Faust,’  tells  how  the  famous 
this  work  handles  a  Scripture  theme,  but  in  a  very  dif-  physician,  having  sold  his  soul  to  Mephistopheles  for 
ferent  way.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Nineveh,  in  the  time  of  twenty-four. years  of  unlimited  enjoyment,  “  surfeits  upon 
Jonah;  but  the  purpose  is,  in  answer  to  the  writers  and  cursed  necromancy”  until  the  time  comes  for  the  com- 
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LITERARY. 


MR  SAINSBUBT’S  EAST  INDIAN  CALENDAR. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers;  Colonial  Series  ;  Hast  Indies,  China  and 
Jamn,  1617-1621,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty* s  Ptiblic  Record 
Office  find  elsewhere.  Edited  by  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  Esq., 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
Department.  Longmans. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr  Sainsbury’s  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  was  published  eight 
years  ago,  and  set  forth  the  details  of  early  voyaging  to  the 
east,  and  the  slight  beginnings  of  our  Indian  empire  down 
to  1616.  More  than  a  century  was  covered  by  it,  whereas 
the  volume  before  us,  containing  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages,  refers  to  the  events  of  only  five  years.  We  are 
tempted  to  regret  this  profusion  of  material,  as  neither  Mr 
Sainsbury  nor  any  of  his  present  readers  can  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  series  completed ;  but  that  is  the 
only  cause  for  regret.  These  Col  '  *  *1  Calendars  are,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  welcome  *  all  the  publications 
that  are  being  issued  by  the  Record  Office.  The  other 
volumes  tell  of  occurrences  more  momentous  in  their 
immediate  issues ;  but  these  volumes  show,  with  marvel¬ 
lous  clearness  and  force,  how  what  are  really  the  most 
momentous  of  all  occurrences  in  English  history  arose  and 
took  effect ;  how  England,  from  being  a  little  insular 
nation,  barely  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  jealous 
action  of  its  open  rivals  and  doubtful  allies  on  the  continent, 
became  mistress  of  a  vast  empire,  a  mother  of  nations,  and 
a  great  promoter  of  civilisation  in  far-off  quarters  of  the 
world. 

The  civilisation  has  generally  been  promoted  in  very 
crooked  ways.  If  we  have  to  blush  for  our  country  when 
we  read  of  this  generation’s  conduct  in  New  Zealand,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere,  we  shall  find  plenty 
to  reprobate  in  the  policy  that  was  pursued  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  two-and*a-half  centuries  ago.  Yet  somehow  the 
offences  in  this  policy  are  half  condoned,  and  when  they 
are  all  confessed,  there  remains  a  glorious  chronicle  of  heroic 
energy  and  matter-of-fact  patriotism  that  fills  us  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  our  sixteenth-century  history  and  some 
of  its  sequels.  The  very  names  of  Frobisher  and  Gilbert, 
Drake  and  Raleigh,  and  others  of  that  breed,  call  up  a 
world  of  romance,  which  charms  us  none  the  less  because 
it  had  its  full  share  of  the  frauds  and  meannesses  that  are 
as  plentiful  in  romance  as  in  prosaic  action. 

Neither  Drake  nor  Raleigh,  nor  their  pioneers,  had  any 
share  in  the  events  detailed  in  Mr  Sainsbury’s  new  volume. 
They  were  all  dead,  and  their  successors  differed  nearly  as 
much  from  them  as  did  James  the  First  from  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  yet  these  successors  did  great  things.  They  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  maintained  the  Eng¬ 
lish  character  for  daring  on  the  sea  and  shrewdness  on  the 
land.  Three  of  them — Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
and  Nathaniel  Courthope — stand  out  with  especial  pro¬ 
minence  in  the  pages  of  this  volume. 

Dale  is  one  of  the  slighted  worthies  of  England.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  a  successful  Governor  of  the  young 
colony  of  Virginia,  which  was  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  just  brought  home  the  famous  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  some  other  natives  of  North  America,  when,  in 
1617,  he  was  appointed  chief  commander  of  a  fleet  sent  out 
by  the  East  India  Company  for  trade  with  the  distant  east. 
The  Company  had  then  no  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Indian  continent  was  almost  an  unknown  land ; 
but  there  was  profitable  commerce  with  the  northern 
islands,  and  Dale  had  not  only  to  bully,  or  by  friendly 
means  persuade,  the  people  of  Java  and  other  parts  to  sell 
spice  and  the  like  to  the  English  factors,  but  to  do  harder 
^ork  in  restraining  the  Dutch  merchants  and  sailors  from 
engrossing  too  much  of  the  traffic.  Hero  is  part  of  his 
journal,  referring  to  the  month  of  December,  1618,  when, 
tb  n  resolution  was  taken  to  make  war  against 

^0**  the  satisfaction  of  our  former  hopes  by  them, 

0  taking  of  five  of  our  ships,  the  killing  of  many  of  our 
en,  and  keeping  the  rest  as  slaves  in  the  Moluccas 

from  December  we  sett  sayle  for  Jackcatra,  sum  15  leages 
castpll  ^he  Duch  fleet  were,  they  having  s  strong 

ere  and  most  of  ther  nrovvtvonn  fnr  thi»r  That 


dfty*  The  next  day  we  began  the  ^ght,  they  being  seven  ships 
and  we  eleven,  whereof  their  Black  Lyon  was  one  being  apoynted 
to  look  one,  and  the  Pepercorne  which  was  loaded  with  our 
mon^  and  goods,  and  the  Thomas  which  was  prepared  and 
fytted  with  fyerworkes  and  ordayned  to  have  bin  narnt,  for  the 
fpring  of  ther  Admyrall,  she  being  good  for  nothing  els,  so 
that  we  wer  eight  fyghting  ships  to  seven  of  theirs,  but  five  of 
theirs  much  better  then  ours,  yet  there  was  but  five  of  our  ships 
that  fought,  the  mor  sham  for  som  of  them.  We  began  the 
^ght  with  them  between  tenn  and  eleaven  of  the  cloke  the  23 
day  of  December,  and  fought  untyll  8  of  the  cloke  after  mydday 
a  cruell  blodye  fyght,  8,000  great  ‘shott  between  both  the  fleets, 
many  men  maymed  and  slayen  one  both  sydes,  but  they  had  (as 
wo  are  gyven  to  understand)  4  tymes  as  manye  men  slayen  and 
maymed  as  we  hade.  Three  of  ther  ships  is  reported  to  be  suncke 
by  the  Javas,  how  true  yt  is  I  know  not,  but  I  am  suer  they  wer 
soundly  banged. 

That  passage  shows  in  what  ways  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  did  his  full  share  in  the  rough  work 
by  which  the  English  were  enabled  to  hold  their  ground 
against  all  opponents.  He  died  in  harness  in  July,  1619, 
**  after  twenty  days  of  languishing  sickness  and  many 
testimonies  of  good  Christianity,  contempt  of  death,  and 
singular  zeal  and  affection  towards  the  Company’s  service.” 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  is  better  known  in  history.  He  was  the 
East  India  Company’s  agent  and  ambassador  between  1614 
and  1619,  and  he  did  famous  work  in  extending  its  opera¬ 
tions  on  land,  especially  by  his  celebrated  mission  to 
Persia.  Much  has  been  published  about  him  in  old  and 
modem  books;  but  Mr  Sainsbury  brings  to  light  many 
lettera  and  journals  written  by  and  concerning  him  that  are 
of  great  interest.  One  quaint  passage  may  be  quoted 
from  the  preface : 

A  “  memorable  accijlent”  is  related  by  Sir  Thos.  Roe  of  a  rajah 
or  great  prince,  “  a  desperate  atheist,”  who  died  through  one 
of  his  women  plucking  a  hair  from  his  breast,  which,  being  fast 
rooted,  caused  a  drop  of  blood  to  issue,  and  the  wound  gangrened 
incurably  and  almost  miraculously.  The  rajah  lamented  that  ho 
had  been  a  despiser  of  the  Godhead,  and  though  a  soldier  that 
he  should  die  by  a  wound  less  honourable  than  from  a  lance  or 
sword  ;  “  but  now,”  said  he,  **I  confess  that  the  great  God  whom 
I  scorned  needed  no  greater  weapon  than  a  hair  to  revenge  him¬ 
self.”  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  Sir  Thomas  Roe  that 
he  thought  his  account  of  how  a  heathen  lord  came  to  his  end  by 
the  pulling  off  of  a  hair  a  marvellous  example  of  the  power  of 
God  upon  rebellious  atheists,  and  that,  **  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
amongst  us  did  question  God’s  being  and  omnipotency,  which 
that  just  Judge  made  good  upon  himself  in  over  humbling  his 
estate,  but  last  of  all  in  bringing  him  to  an  execution  by  law, 
where  he  died  a  religious  and  Christian  death,  God  testifying 
his  power  in  this,  that  he  raised  up  of  a  stone  a  child  unto 
Abraham.” 

Nathaniel  Courthope  was  in  some  respects,  as  regards  the 
early  history  of  our  East  Indian  dealings,  a  more  notable 
man  than  either  Dale  or  Roe.  He  entered  the  Company’s 
service  in  1609,  went  out  with  Sir  Henry  Middleton  in  the 
following  year,  and  endured  all  the  horrors  of  captivity  by 
the  Turks  at  Aden  and  Mocha,  and  other  troubles,  which 
caused  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  to  last  over  two  years. 
Then  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  factory  in 
Borneo ;  where  he  was  in  marvellous  danger  ”  from  the 
Dyaks,  until,  by  help  of  powder  and  shot,  he  and  eight 
others  defeated  an  army  of  a  thousand  of  the  natives.  In 
1616  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Banda,  in  charge  of 
two  ships.  One  of  these  was  taken  in  a  fight  with  the 
Dutch,  and  many  of  his  own  crew  were  killed  or  captured. 
But  he  held  out  for  two  years,  fighting  desperately  against 
Dutchmen  and  disease,  in  fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  his 
employers.  The  heroism  of  the  man,  and  the  temper  of 
nearly  all  his  comrades  in  these  early  operations  of  the 
East  India  Company,  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  letter 
sent  home  in  April,  1618,  telling  how  hard  a  task  he  had 
found  it  to  protect  his  charge  from  the  Dutch  : 

This  year  I  have  withheld  it  from  them  with  much  difficulty, 
without  any  relief  or  aid ;  not  all  this  year,  not  so  much  as  one 
letter  from  you  to  advise  mo  what  course  you  intend  to  take  in 
this  business,  I  having  but  38  men  to  withstand  their  force  and 
tyranny,  which  is  a  very  weak  strength  to  withstand  their  unruly 
.  i  .  ^ - — ......... .  neither  have  we  any 


odds  of  forces.  Our  wants  are  extreme ; 
victuals  or  drink,  but  only  rice  and  water,  which  had  not  God  sent 
in  four  or  five  junks  to  have  relieved  us  with  rice,  I  must  have 
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Chrifti«nit/  in  them  if  we  be  forced  to  yield  ourseirea  to  tncm ;  •  u  i  j  •  .  _ 

therefore  the«e  are  to  let  tou  understand  that  though  with  great  approve,  and,  not  content  with  clandestine  reading  of  the 
want  and  misery  we  are  like  to  endure,  I  am  determined  to  hold  it  naughty  novels  of  the  present  day,  took  up  ‘  Tom  Jones  ’ 

out  until  the  next  weMerlv  inon»on,  in  de«pi‘e  »»  »•>«”.  <>'  «!«  .  Humphrey  Clinker,’  and  a  few  other  old  works  of  fiction 

we  are  determined  all  to  die  in  defence  of  it.  At  present  they  hare  R  J  .  ♦»  -n  [ 

eight  ships  here  and  two  galleys,  and  to  ray  knowledge  all  fitted  to  amuso  the  idleness  ot^  a  J^ng  Vacation.  But  he  did 
and  ready  to  come  against  ns ;  so  I  look  daily  and  hourly,  and  if  a  foolish  and  an  unkind  thing  in  setting  forth  the  superficial 
they  win  it,  by  God’s  help  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  shall  pay  ^nd  prudish  impressions  of  his  reading  in  this  small  but 
full  dearly  for  it  with  effusion  of  much  hlo^:  thus  hoping  you  pyetentjoug  volume.  **  I  hope,”  he  says,  “  that  the  book 
will  use  such  means  both  for  our  relief  and  for  the  Companies  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  iL  -  j  1 ^ 

good  and  our  country’s  credit  as  we  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  ^  JuQff®d  by  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  not  by  what 

pride  of  these  our  enemies  that  seek  nothing  more  than  our  over-  it  is  not.”  Unfortunately,  the  book  professes  to  Im  two 


throw  and  disgrace,  as  you  may  plainly  see  and  perceive  ;  besides 
you  know  we  hare  undertaken  the  doicneo  and  aid  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  If  we  should  be  forced  to  give  it  over  now,  what  would  all 
other  countries  think  of  it  ? 


it  is  not.”  Unfortunately,  the  book  professes  to  be  two 
different  things,  and  realises  Neither  profession.  The  title- 
page  announces  that  it  is  a  book  on,  not  some,  but  the 
novels  and  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  age ;  ”  and  the 


Courthope  is  the  chief  hero  of  Mr  Salnsbury’s  volume,  ^  ana  ine 

and  a  typical  Englishman  whose  career  it  is  very  profitable  ^noances  that  it  is  not  “  ^stoTr  of  the  worb  of 

to  watch  as  it  is  minutely  detaUed  in  these  p^el  Kind  «<=“<>? 

to  his  friends,  fierce  to  4  enemies,  doing  honest  things  morals  of  that  century,  as  gathered  pnnc,pa% 
honestly,  and  also  doing  honestly  dishonest  thin^  he  wd  descriptions  in  the  novels  of  the  penod,  wrroboraW 

worked  on  bravely  till  kvember,  1C20,  when  he  was  *>7  ?  f®* 

“  slain  by  the  Hollandere.”  ”®T®f»  novelists,  and  some  of  these  belong  not  to  the 

V  Ty\  f.ha  aatfAnf^Anf K  IiVa  A  ...1 _ 


This  volume,  as  our  extracts  will  indicate,  tells  almost 
more  about  the  East  India  Company’s  dealings  with  the 
Dutch  than  with  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  and 
the  other  islands.  But  on  the  latter  theme  there  is  abundant 


eighteenth  century,  but  to  the  seventeenth,  like  Aphra 
Behn  and  her  works,  and  to  the  nineteenth,  like  Jane 
Austin  and  her  works ;  and  its  illustrations  of  manners  and 
morals  are  very  meagre  and  very  incomplete,  whether  drawn 


vucuvucrisianus.  x>uhu«uie  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  or  from  the 

information  We  have  a  lively  view  of  the  trading  of  the  5  the  Annual  %gi,ter,  Horace  Walpole’s  and 

Company  dangerous  but  lucrative,  in  spires,  jewels,  and  Delaney’s  correspondence,  Macaulay’s  ‘  Histoi^  of  Eng. 
other  products  of  the  distant  regions  which,  m  medimval  Jeaffr^on’s  ‘Book  about  the  Clergy.’  Mr 

fables  that  were  not  forgo  ten  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Marriages  ’  or  ThackerayT‘  Eng- 

were  grouped  together  under  the  vague  name  of  Cathay.-  Humourists.’  Some  of  these  works  are  tolerabh 

an  ide.;,l  land  of  boundless  wealth,  perpetual  youth,  and 

great  mass  of  readers  of  the  present  day, 
perennial  happiness.  Hapmness,  save  m  the  consciousness  ^  of  them,"  for  whom  M 

Forsyth^ias  Lde  his  cuttings- and  epitomes. ’•  without 


found ;  but  they  did  find  wealth,  and  that  paid  for  their 
troubles.  We  can  follow  them  as  they  go  from  island  to 
island,  cheat  and  lie  in  the  service  of  God  and  King  James 
on  the  shore,  and  fight  desperately  for  the  honour  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  sea ;  and  the  whole  story  is  one  of  strange, 
romantic,  and  matter-of-fact  heroism.  About  the  real  site 


Forsyth  has  made  his  cuttings- and  epitomes,  “without 
offending  against  decorum  ;  ”  which,  he  says,  “  is  no  easy 
task,  nor  do  I  at  all  flatter  myself  that  I  have  succeeded.” 
Neither  can  we  flatter  him. 

The  book  consists  of  ten  chapters,  of  which  the  first  four 
are  on  “  manners  and  morals,”  especially  designed  for  **  the 


of  tlie  mythical  Cathay,  aleo,  these  documents  tell  much.  f®““’®  ‘•'®  8!‘®®‘  “ ‘®  *2  ”1“®- 

We  have  wonderful  accounts  of  Japan,  its  people,  and  its^  ‘®®"‘’*  ®®?‘“^  drawing-rooms.  Here  Mr  Forsyth  blushes 

kings, -of  whom  there  were  said  to  li  a  hundred,  Uving  '’“J 

in  a  palace  far  bigger  than  York,  and  able  to  hold  200,000  . ^®  ^,®"ef’ 

inhabitants, -its  golden  idols,  and  its  Oriental  splendours ;  1“  ”>gW-gown»  which  Mr  Forsyth  ought  to  have 

the  whole  being  n  tissue  of  what  James  the  First  declared^  known  were  real  y  dressing-gowns,  and  in  otherrae 
to  be  » the  loudest  lies  that  he  had  ever  heard,”  yet  lies  "offeodjng  against  decorum,  -although  whatever  infe 
that  had  a  slender  basis  of  truth  on  which  to  rest.  We  ®°™'“  *\®.™  “  these  bygone  habits  is  also  chargrabls 

hear  much,  also,  about  China  and  Persia,  and  that  part  of  recounting  Oiem  for  the  benefit  of  his 

Russia  that  was  approached  by  hardy  travellers  from  readers.  Everybody  knows  that  there  was  plenty  of  tod 
Southern  Asia.  But  all  these  matters  wo  must  leave  our  ‘®“‘®  *°°®®  “  *^6  social  arrangements  of  the 

readers  to  find  out  for  themselves.  Are  they  not  all  e'8“fee“f“  century,  and  male  and  female  prudes  may  blusli 
written  in  the  books  of  the  chronicles  of  the  East  India  ‘^®“  “"®**  “*  ‘*‘®y  1*’'®  <  so  mMj 

Company  and  the  Record  Office,  whereof  Mr  Sainebury  has  unclean  allusions  bo  taken  out  of  their 

epitomised  1,180  documents  concerning  the  five  years  ong>ual  connection,  in  which  they  stand  naturaUy,  and  court 
between  1617  and  1621  ?  ■'no  special  notice,  as  part  of  a  general  state  of  things  on 

_ _  which  we  have  improved,  to  be  furbished  up  and  made  to 

’  *  sparkle  in  a  setting  of  dull  nineteenth-century  prudery  ? 

MB  FORSYTH’S  NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS.  The  study  of  these  old  ways  of  life  is  very  instructive,  and 

f  4k  1”  k4  4k  rf  4  •  there  is  nothing  indelicate  in  it;  but  there  is  real  indelicacy 

The.  Novels  aiid  the  JSovehsts  of  the  Aiffhteenth  Century,  in  I/lua-  ,•  iir  n  n  i  a  j  cl  trnnfl 

trafion  of  the  Mimners  and  Morals  of  the  Aae.  Bv  WiiiiRm  Mr  Forsyth  8  fig-leaves.  And,  after  all,  the  only  gooa 


MR  FORSYTH’S  NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

The  Novels  and  the  Novelists  of  the  Kighteenth  Century,  in  Illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age,  By  Williain 


in  Mr  Forsyth-s  fig-leaves.  And,  after  all,  the  only  ^ 
Forsyth,  M.  A.,  Q.C.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Life  of  Cicero,’  ‘Cases  effect  of  the  study  is  wanting  in  his  book,  telling  as  it  does 
and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law,’  &c.  &c.  Murray.  only  a  few  out  of  many  circumstances  and  conditions  of 

Every  writer  who  produces  a  poor  book  on  a  good  subject  English  life  under  the  later  Stuarts  and  the  Georges, 
docs  an  injury  to  society  by  spoiling  the  chance  of  a  better  Mr  Forsyth’s  six  chapters  on  “novels  and  novelists 
work  being  written  on  the  same  topic,  and  the  offence  is  are  better  than  his  four  chapters  on  “  manners  and  morals, 
greater  when  the  author  who  so  sins  is  one  whose  reputa-  and  the  three  in  which  Aphra  Behn,  Richardson,  and 
tion  is  great  enough  to  stand  seriously  in  the  way  of  any  Smollett  are  described  are  worth  reading  by  any  one  who 
later  traveller  over  the  literary  ground  along  which  ho  has  is  not  acquainted  with  their  writings.  Why  he  should 
scampered.  The  discredit  which  such  an  author  brings  have  given  twenty  pages  to  Aphra  Behn,  who  died  in  1689, 
upon  himself  is  his  own  affair ;  but  even  that  is  matter  for  and  should  have  passed  over  Defoe  and  Sterne  with  a  few 
regret,  and  we  do  regret  that  so  competent  a  workman  as  sneers,  is  a  mystery  ;  but  as  everybody  knows  '  Tristram 
the  author  of  '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero  *  should  Shandy,*  and  even  ‘  Moll  Flanders  *  is  within  reach  of 
have  entered  into  competition  with  the  flashy  bookmakers  “  the  female  part  of  the  great  mass,”  and  as  no  one  will 
who  cater  for  the  circulating  libraries,  by  heaping  up  volumes  bo  misled  by  Mr  Forsyth  into  believing  that  the  works  of 
about  lawyers  and  doctors,  “  table  traits,”  “  men  and  their  him  who  wrote  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe’  “  throw  little  or  no  ligoj 
habits,”  and  the  like.  Mr  Forsyth  ought  to  have  done  upon  the  social  manners  of  the  age,”  wo  may  be  grateful 
better,  and  any  book  on  *  The  Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  to  him  for  so  far  stretchbg  his  “  decorum  ”  and  his  chrono- 
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1  as  to  sketch  the  plots  of  three  of  Mrs  Behn’s  racy 
tales  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this,  and  for  his  scanty  men¬ 
tion  of  poor,  forgotten  Mrs  Manley,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  his  book  being  written  for  ladies,  he  is  anxious 
to  tell  them  something  about  the  old  novelists  of  their  own 
gex  If  Manley  was  to  be  resuscitated,  however,  it 
would  have  been  more  chivalrous  to  avoid  sneering  at  her 
unfortunate  life ;  and  if  she  was  such  a  horrible  woman 
that  no  one  ought  to  read  her,  it  would  have  been  more 
decorous  to  abstain  from  telling  the  plot  of  her  ‘Fair 
Hypocrite.’  and  illustrating  its  great  “  situation  ”  by  a  line 
from  ‘  Don  Juan.*  Mr  Forsyth  has  the  knack,  however,  of 
patting  a  great  many  dirty  things  into  his  book,  “  without 
offending  against  decorum.”  Those  who  want  to  read 
<Tom  Jones’  and  ‘Joseph  Andrewes,*  ‘Peregrine  Pickle* 
and  ‘Humphrey  Clinker,’  and  to  have  an  easy  reference  to 
some  of  their  spiciest  passages,  will  find  this  volume  a 
convenient  guide,  while  its  actual  quotations  are  well  suited 
to  whet  the  appetite  for  more.  It  is  unfortunate,  certainly, 
that  Mr  Forsyth  makes  ‘Humphrey  Clinker*  more 
attractive  than  ‘  Tom  Jones.*  Of  course  he  objects  to 
Smollett’s  coarseness,  and  he  quotes  some  of  it  to  show 
how  coarse  it  is ;  but  Smollett’s  coarseness  he  seems  to 
think  more  excusable,  and  Smollett’s  rough  humour  more 
admirable,  than  the  blunt  honesty  and  sterling  wit  of 
Fielding. 

Mr  Forsyth  does  not  profess  to  be  critical ;  therefore  we 
must  not  complain  of  the  lack  of  criticism  in  his  volume. 
It  is  an  amusing  volume  in  its  way  ;  but  it  gives  a  very 
incomplete  account  of  ‘  The  Novels  and  Novelists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,*  and  only  a  very  partial  illustration 
of  ‘  The  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.* 


ANIMAL  PLAGUES. 

Animal  Plaqves;  their  History,  Nature,  and  Prevention.  By 
George  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  &c..  Author  of  ‘Travels  on 
Horseback  in  Mantcbu  Tartary’  and  ‘Horse-Shoes  and 
Horse-Shoeing.*  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  cost  to  Great  Britain  of  two  cattle-plagues— “  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro-pneumonia  **  and  the  “  foot  and  mouth 
disease” — that  have  raged  off  and  on  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  been  reckoned  at  83,61 6,854Z.,  the  average 
price  of  5,549,780  head  of  cattle ;  and  those  figures,  as 
Mr  Fleming  says,  “  give  but  a  slender  idea  of  the  devasta¬ 
tion,  misery,  embarrassment,  and  loss  that  have  been  due 
to  our  ignorance,  apathy,  and  neglect  of  the  teachings  of 
veterinary  and  sanitary  science.”  The  careful  study,  with 
a  view  to  their  abatement,  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
animals  necessary  to  our  healthy  life  are  exposed,  indeed, 
is  scarcely  less  important  than  intelligent  action  in  those 
branches  of  sanitary  science  that  immediately  affect  us ; 
and  it  is  hardly  more  necessary  to  try  and  stamp  out 
small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  than  to  see  how  best  to  prevent 
the  various  ailments  that  are  fatal  to  our  flocks  and  herds. 
On  that  account,  Mr  Fleming  has  done  good  service  to 
society  by  preparing  this  history  of  animal  plagues.  The 
book  is  not  quite  all  that  its  title  implies.  It  treats  much 
more  of  the  “  history  ”  than  of  the  “  nature  and  preven¬ 
tion  ’*  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  and  even  the  chronicle 
|s  only  brought  down  to  1800.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
last  two  generations,  during  which  many  terrible  maladies, 
old  or  new,  have  arisen,  and  under  circumstances  giving 
special  opportunities  for  observing  their  characteristics  and 
attempting  to  leam  how  they  may  have  most  chance  of 
being  averted  in  the  future ;  and  thus  the  book  comes  to 
jw  rather  as  the  first  of  two  or  three  volumes  to  be  devoted 
.  subject  than  as  a  treatise  complete  in  itself.  It  is 
be  hoped  that  Mr  Fleming  will  make  it  such.  His  known 
repute  as  a  leading  veterinary  surgeon  should  enable  him  to 
8^ak  with  wisdom  and  authority,  and  there  is  great  want 
a  good  and  exhaustive  work  on  animal  pathology.  That, 
address  itself  to  only  a  comparatively 
.  ?  readers,  whereas  the  volume  before  us  is  of 

and^^^'^  Interest.  As  a  mere  history  it  is  veiy  valuable, 

^  valuable  as  a  suggestion  and  stimulant 

w  8  active  remedial  measures. 

Btart*V^^°°L^^®  beginning.  Mr  Fleming 

rom  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  gives  a  matter-of- 


fact  paraphrase  of  the  fabulous  narrative  in  ‘  Exodus,*  which 
is  rather  amusing.  The  “  very  grievous  murrain”  that 
destroyed  the  Egjrptians*  cattle  he  supposes  to  have  been 
gangrenous  sore-throat,  which  is  still  fearfully  prevalent  in 
those  parts  ;  and  ho  attributes  the  immunity  of  the  beasts 
belonging  to  the  Israelites  to  the  fact  that  the  land  of 
Goshen  was  sandy  and  far  higher  than  the  Nile-borders 
that  were  occupied  by  Pharaoh’s  people,  and  also  “  to  the 
great  c&re  with  which  Moses  inculcated  the  necessity  for 
separating  the  clean  from  the  unclean,  the  healthy  from 
the  diseased,  and  taught  the  value  of  disinfection.” 

Mr  Fleming  has,  with  great  industry,  brought  together 
every  record,  trustworthy  and  apocryphal,  of  animal 
diseases  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  He  quotes  from  Homer 
and  from  the  annals  of  Ireland— -which  tell  of  a  plague 
afflicting  dogs  and  wolves  in  b.o.  2048, — from  Aristotle, 
Thucydides,  Virgil,  and  others,  and  he  has  many  scores  of 
entries  referring  to  the  dark  and  middle  ages.  Nearly 
every  year,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  cattle-plague 
in  England  or  Ireland,  and  in  the  latter  country  in  many 
seasons,  it  is  reported,  there  was  such  dearth  of  animal 
food  that  “  men  and  women  did  eat  one  another  for  want.” 
What  with  human  plagues  and  animal  plagues,  each  in¬ 
creasing  the  miseries  caused  by  the  others,  and  both  bred 
by  utter  contempt  of  all  the  laws  of  health,  our  ancestors 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century  improve¬ 
ments  began  to  be  made  in  human  medicine,  but  it  was 
very  long  before  the  simplest  remedies  were  generally 
adopted  on  behalf  of  animals.  Only  a  hundred  years  ago, 
as  Pennant  reports,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  could  do 
nothing  better  for  securing  the  health  of  their  beasts  than 
continuance  of  a  religious  superstition  referred  back  to 
the  times  of  Phoenician  worship  of  Baal ; 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  herdsmen  of  every  villap^e  in  the  High¬ 
lands  hold  their  Bel-tien,  or  rural  sacrifice.  They  cut  a  square 
trench  in  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle  ;  on  that  they 
make  a  large  fire,  on  which  they  dress  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal,  and 
milk,  and  bring,  besides,  the  ingredients  for  the  caudle,  plenty  of 
beer  and  whisky,  for  each  of  the  company  must  contribute  some¬ 
thing.  The  rites  begin  by  pouring  some  of  the  caudle  on  the 
ground  by  way  of  libation,  on  which  every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oat¬ 
meal,  with  nine  square  nobs  raised  upon  it,  each  dedicated  to  some 
particular  being,  the  supposed  preserver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or 
to  some  particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.  Each  person 
then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and  flings  it 
over  his  shoulder,  saying,  “  This  I  give  to  thee  I  preserve  thou 
my  horses ;  this  to  thee !  preserve  thou  my  sheep ;  ”  and  so  on. 
After  that  they  use  the  same  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals. 
“This  I  give  to  thee,  oh  fox,  spare  thon  my  lambs;  this  to  thee, 

I  oh  eagle ;  this  to  thee,  oh  ho^ed  crow  I  " 

The  same  sort  of  superstition  prevails  still.  It  hampers 
our  progress  in  all  departments  of  life,  but  our  cows, 
sheep,  and  other  animals  suffer  by  it  especially.  As  Mr 
Fleming  says : 

A  displeased  or  spiteful  Creator  is  still  appealed  to  by  prayers, 
ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  to  remove  the  devastating  pestilence 
that  revels  amid  indolence,  bigotry,  filth,  and  impurity.  It  is 
generally  so  much  easier  to  pray  than  to  obey  sanitary  behests. 
Laziness  and  priestcraft  would  rather  believe  in  the  vengeance  of 
an  Almighty  power  than  in  the  troublesome  causes  which  need 
active  exertion  and  enlightened  minds  for  their  removal  or  pre¬ 
vention.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  processions  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  priests  stream  barefooted  through  the  plague-swept 
streets  of  Constantinople,  the  former  uttering  loud  appeals  for 
deliverance  from  the  scourge,  and  the  latter  calling  upon  Allah  to 
protect  them,  though  they  are  opposing  the  most  urgent  sanitary 
measures  as  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Koran;  all  the 
while  the  two  perplexed  sects,  in  their  dismal  peregrinations,  can 
scarcely  breathe  for  the  putrifying  matters  surrounding  them, 
through  which  they  have  to  scramble  as  they  best  can,  and  which 
is  directly  or  indirectly  slaying  its  thousands  of  the  benighted 
population.  About  the  same  period,  in  our  own  land,  a  dreadful 
contagion  is  decimating  the  herds  and  flocks;  physicians  pre¬ 
scribe  impotent  medical  treatment ;  fast-days  are  splinted,  and 
prayers  are  offered  for  riddance  of  the  disease,  for  whose  advent 
various  reasons  are  given,  but  which  are  generally  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  early  period  of  civilisation.  The  imported 
“Cattle  Plague”  in  Britain  is  attributed  by  a  learned  priest  (a 
Roman  Catholic)  directly  to  God’s  displeasure  at  our  great  love 
for  animals,  or  “cattle  worship,”  as  ho  terms  it;  and  he  hesitates 
not  to  say  of  his  own  species,  “  perhaps  the  cholera  is  now  sent  to 


necessary  is  a  little  energy  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  statesmen 
and  people  to  get  rid  of  a  contagion  that  is  readily  preventible, 
and  that  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  appear,  or  at  any 
rate  to  spread. 
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The  bulk  of  Mr  Fleming’s  yolome  refers  to  the  animal 
plagues  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concerning  which  he 
if  generally  able  to  bring  together  much  more  precise 
information  than  is  procurable  for  the  earlier  periods. 
Then  for  the  first  time  men  began  to  look  for  some  likelier 
causes  of  disease  than  comets  and  eclipses,  and,  in  seeking 
out  the  causes,  to  draw  some  inferences,  wise  or  foolish,  for 
prerention  and  cure.  The  veterinary  art  began  about  a 
century  ago.  The  first  school  for  studying  animal  maladies 
was  started  at  Lyons  in  1762,  and  a  larger  one  was  set  up 
in  Paris  a  year  afterwards.  Vienna  and  Berlin  and  a 
dozen  other  cities  followed,  the  new  schools  being  generally 
helped,  if  not  entirely  conducted,  by  the  State.  England 
began  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  matter  in  1792,  when 
a  small  school  was  established  by  a  few  private  individuals, 
and  others  have  been  opened  during  the  present  century. 

Unfortunately,  however,”  as  Mr  Fleming  says,  and 
much  to  the  cost  pf  the  country,  veterinary  medicine  has 
not  received  that  encouragement  and  confidence  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  any  branch  of  science.  In  Britain 
it  has  been  left  to  grapple  with  ignorance  and  empiricism. 
In  many  instances  it  has,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
commerce  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  been  ignored  by 
prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness,  and  its  representatives 
put  aside  for  the  self-sufficient  amateur,  the  unlearned 
cow-leech,  or  the  plausible  impostor.”  Our  blundering 
and  indolence  over  the  recent  cattle-plague  fully  justify  Mr 
Fleming’s  complaint,  and  his  history  of  earlier  blundering 
should  help  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  book  describes  all  sorts  of  diseases  in  all  sorts  of 
domestic  animals,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  tells  of 
plagues  among  fowls  and  bees,  horses,  cats  and  dogs,  but 
most  attention  is  paid  to  the  maladies  of  sheep  and  cows. 


GREECE  AND  THE  GREEKS. 

Impressions  of  Greece,  By  Sir  Thomns  Wyse,  K.C.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  his  Niece,  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Letters  of  Mr  Frank  Noel  respecting  the  Murder  Ity  Brigandt  oj 
the  Captives  of  Marathon.  With  an  Introduction  by  his 
Father.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Probably  no  other  Englishman  was  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  habits  of  Greece  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  our  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Athens, 
and  certainly  no  other  Minister  there  was  so  entirely 
trusted  and  honoured  by  all  classes.  Yet  of  all  men  who 
held  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  he  had  been 
the  most  uncompromising.  While  he  opposed  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  King  Otho  and  his  Queen,  he  never  spared 
the  Greeks  themselves,  or  failed  to  point  out  their  numerous 
faults  and  foibles.  Ten  years  ago  he  died  at  Athens,  in 
harness,  writing  his  despatches  to  the  last,  and  labouring 
conscientiously  to  fulfil  the  onerous  duties  which  the 
British  Government  had  laid  upon  him.  By  a  few  English¬ 
men  only  his  valuable  and  voluminous  reports  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Greece,  which  were  drawn  up  during  the 
“  Financial  Commission  ”  appointed  by  the  European 
Powers  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  country,  are 
known  and  properly  appreciated.  In  the  same  year  that 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse  died.  King  Otho  and  his  Queen  were 
expelled  from  Athens.  Miss  Wyse  indeed  was  told  by  one 
of  their  Court,  “  that  their  Majesties  often  exclaimed  that 
had  they  only  followed  Sir  Thomas  W}^e*s  advice,  they 
might  still  have  kept  their  throne.”  But  the  King  was 
not  wise  in  time.  He  had  every  opportunity  of  reforming 
the  nation,  and  he  chose  to  ruin  it.  He  began  to  rule 
when  modern  Greece  was  yet  young,  when  he  might  have 
successfully  moulded  a  docile  and  intelligent  population. 
As  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  truly  said :  **  The  King  came  with 
absolute  power ;  he  had  no  aristocracy,  no  old  habits,  no 
prejudices  to  embarrass  him  .  .  .  and  he  had  a  treasury 
filled  by  th^  allies  to  overflowing.  But  he  treated  his 
population  just  as  they  had  been  treated  by  the  Turics — as 
a  mere  sponge  out  of  which  money  had  to  be  squeezed.” 
Under  this  wretched  system  of  government,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  everything  collapsed,  and  that  the  youthful 
nation  speedily  became  enervated  and  debased. 

Of  late  years  Greece  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  take 


care  of  herself,  and  it  was  not  until  the  murder  by  brigands 
of  three  Englishmen  and  Count  de  Boyl  in  April  last  that 
Western  Europe  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  country.  More  recently  the  systematic 
persecution  of  Mr  Frank  Noel  by  the  Greek  Government 
in  endeavouring  to  shift  the  disgrace  of  the  affair  from 
their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  an  Englishman,  has  again 
recalled  attention  to  Greek  politics,  Mr  Noel’s  conduct 
throughout,  and  his  earnest  endeavours  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
lease  of  his  countrymen,  have  indeed  been  properly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  but  probably  his  father  has  done  wisely  in  laying 
before  Englishmen  at  home  a  full  report  of  what  actually 
occurred,  together  with  his  son’s  letters  respecting  the 
captives  of  Marathon.  He  very  properly  appeals  to 
English  opinion,  in  his  son’s  name,  against  the  injustice 
he  has  already  received,  and  the  still  greater  injustice  of 
which  he  may  yet  become  the  victim.” 

The  volume  which  Miss  Wyse  has  rescued  from  oblivion 
consists  of  journals  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  of  tours  in  Boootia 
and  Euboea,  and  of  a  visit  to  Delphi.  Written  as  they 
were  without  the  intention  of  being  printed.  Miss  Wyse 
makes  little  apology  for  offering  them  in  their  original 
simple  form,  believing  that  thus  they  better  present  the 
freshness  of  observations  made  on  the  spot  by  one  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  country  and  people  he  lived 
amongst,  and  deeply  interested  in  studying  their  welfare.” 
She  has  prefixed  an  introductory  chapter  in  which  she 
does  full  justice  to  the  labours  of  her  uncle,  and  gives  a 
short  sketeh  of  the  state  of  Greece  during  the  period  of 
his  residence  at  Athens. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse  did  not  in  these  journals  entirely  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  recording  his  impressions  of  the  Greece  and 
the  Greeks  of  to-day  ;  for  we  find  scattered  throughout  the 
volume  descriptions  of  those  places  in  Bceotia  and  Euboea 
which  the  historian  and  the  poet  have  made  familiar  to  the 
classical  student.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  lingered  fondly  on  the 
plain  of  Chaeronea,  and  saw,  in  the  gloom  and  mourning 
which  still  surround  it,  the  fatal  and  enduring  results  of 
**  the  dishonest  victory  ”  which  was  the  end,  as  Marathon 
was  the  beginning,  of  the  great  volume  of  Grecian  history- 
He  describes  with  much  power  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
Bceotia  and  Euboea  ;  the  grey  rocks  and  broken  ridges  of 
Helicon,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  storied 
plain  of  Thebes,  and  the  fantastic  crags  of  Parnassus. 

The  gieatest  interest  of  this  volume  lies  not,  however,  in 
the  descriptions  of  historic  places,  which  have  been  described 
again  and  again  by  every  traveller  in  the  Morea,  but  in  the 
general  account  w  hich  the  author  gave  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  From  the  record 
of  his  observations  we  gather  the  fact  that  the  want  of 
men,  of  security,  of  order,  and  of  content  is  universal. 

“  Even  the  inhabitant  looks  like  a  wanderer  in  his  own 
land  ;  he  is  prowling  for  his  share  in  a  scramble  ;  out  on  a 
reconnaissance  for  a  nomadic  community  of  gipsies.”  The 
impression,  too,  produced  by  a  day’s  ride  through  the 
country  is  most  melancholy,  if  we  may  take  Bceotia  as  an 
example.  The  immense  quantity  of  ground  untouched, 
the  bad  roads,  and  the  general  appearance  of  neglect,  deser¬ 
tion,  and  depression  which  pervade  this  district,  produce  a 
sensation  which  can  only  be  described  as  oppressive.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  throughout  Greece,  but  more 
especiall}'  in  Boootia.  The  principal  produce  of  the  district 
consists  of  cotton,  grain,  and  indifferent  wine.  Sir  ThomW 
Wyse  thought  that  the  drainage  of  the  Copals  lake 
reward  any  expenditure,  as  many  thousand  acres  might  be 
gained  for  cultivation  which  are  now  only,  a  source  of  loss. 
The  Greeks  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  working,  or  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  They 
cultivate  the  land  like  a  horde  of  wandering  Tartars ;  they 
descend  on  a  plot  of  ground,  exhaust  it  like  locusts,  ^ 
then  desert  it  for  another.  With  them  agriculture  is  going 
back  instead  of  forward.  They  have  no  belief  or  hope  in 
the  simplest  process  of  agricultural  chemistry.  They  do  no 
even  regard  the  seasons.  ”  Warned  by  former  loss,  from 
want  of  water,  they  still  plant  their  maize  in  the  swn® 
places  ;  and,  having  done  so,  throw  the  rest  on  Providen^* 
New  processes  they  adopt — when  the  labour  is 
them.  Drainage  in  all  the  lowlands  is  indispensable.  T  ey 
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will  not  drain,  but  will  receive  with  delight  and  astonish-  fields  wave  their  golden  grain — wheat,  rye,  oat,  maize,  or  rice, 
nt  lands  drained  for  them."  different,  but  alike  sufficing.  Freely  for  him  the  palm,  the 

With  reirard  to  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  Sir  a’’'?*'*'*'?’*  •"«- f*®  pine.  spread  out  a 

Thomas  Wyse  thought  that  their  eating,  clothing,  and  ready  hand.  Beneath  his  foot  Ue  stir^  the  starchof  the  potato, 
housing  are  in  such  accordance  with  their  wants  as  to  the  gluten  of  the  turnip,  the  sugar  of  the  beet ;  while  all  the 
(rive  little  hope  of  much  zeal  for  change  or  progress.  They  Intermediate  space  is  rich  with  juicy  herbs, 
only  care  to  display  their  wealth  in  their  dress  ;  some  of  And  a  little  further  on  we  meet  with  a  sentence  to  which 
the  men’s  jackets  costing  from  100  to  200  drachmas,  while  even  Mr  Hinton  himself  can  hardly  attach  much  meaning  ; 
the  girls  wear  their  dowry,  in  small  coins,  on  their  head-  The  perfect  law  of  justice  sways  the  quivering  beam  of  life, 
dress.  The  peasants  subsist  generally  on  maize  and  vege-  changing  with  every  breath,  thrilling  with  every  thought.  Life 
tables  but  on  fete  days  they  often  indulge  in  a  lamb.  They  trembles— as  the  balance  trembles.  The  strong  law  that  is  in  it 
manufacture  all  that  they  wear.  They  shear  the  sheep,  of  weakness;  but  he  that  would  bend  it 

comb  the  wool,  weave  it,  make  it  into  jackets,  and  em-  , 

broider  their  tunics  themselves.  The  people,  however,  suffer  cannot,  indeed,  but  greatly  prefer  our  author  when 

less  from  their  own  ignorance  than  from  the  rapacity  of  the  descends  from  his  metaphyidco-poetical  stump.  Upon 
Government.  The  taxes  are  heavy,  complicated,  and  unfair ;  si^ch  rare  occasions  he  becomes,  if  not  explicit  yet  at  least 
made  rather  to  impoverish  the  people  than  to  enrich  the  intelligible. 

treasary.  The  crops  cannot  be  touched  until  the  dime  is  ^.®*®^  question  of  suppers,  theory  must  be  silent  in  the 

separated.  The  corn  is  first  brought  to  the  threshing-  expenenw.  -  ,  ,  .  .  .  j  j 

Zr,  and  is  there  watched  by  the  a|ent8  of  the  collector,  "“W  “dvice  “  yet  very  sound,  and 

Tthe  expense  of  the  tax-payer.  Even  bees  are  taxed ;  and  “  0“ly  ^e  whole  volume  of  any  pi^- 

Tdeclaration  of  the  nnm^r  of  hives  has  to  be  flUed  up  by  exception,  perhaps  of  one  which 

t  Va  Pr  suggests  that,  when  ladies  go  out  as  professed  nurses,  it 

"s7r  ThomasVVse  enlarged  on  the  idleness  and  ignorance  7“*^  the  advant^e  of  the  patient  of  the  nurse  a^ 

.f  the  Greek  clercv  “  Even  theolosrv  ”  he  said  “  does  “  community  at  large,  that  some  of  them  should  be 
of  the  Greek  Clergy.  tren  tneolop^^n^^^  d^s  another,  which  advises 

not  engage  their  attention ;  they  are  ignorant  oi  tneir  ^  .  .  x  i  x  i  -l  i.  r  ^  i 

®  n  xi,:.,.,  Ji  ®  ..-..i'x*  us  to  mix  our  grog  at  least  twelve  hours  before  we  take  it, 

rehgion  as  of  all  things  else.  Some  are  superstitions  ^3  .8  ^  j  .  j  ^  ^  „ 

^hers  infidels ;  bn  few  know  what  they  ought  to  profess.  .  Liebig',  FamiliaV  Letters  on  Chemisti^.’-a  hook  a 

Manv  of  them,  indeed,  cannot  read,  and  some  time  smee  v..,  x®  r  j  i  j  x  j  • 

^  J  r  •  1  r  XU  X  1  mu  little  out  OI  date,  and  not  now  much  read, — is  a  specimen 

one  was  removed  from  a  parish  for  that  reason  only.  The  - ,  i  u  xv  xi*  x  u  xx  x  j  •  ux  u 

,  XU  XU  X  XU  uiu  X  JUJ4XU  of  how  a  work  such  as  Mr  Hmton  has  attempted,  might  be 
moral  seems  to  be  that  the  whole  heart  and  head  of  the  ...  ri  u  xx  •  ux  ^  u  i  x 


muiat  OCC1113  xxc  uLMuiiv  Kuio  ST  liv/io  u  aulx  xicavx  vi  xuc  _ .i.  r\  xx  x*ii  •  1  x  _x  i.  i  x 

...,  jxix*x  1  uxxju  written.  Or,  better  still,  we  might  suggest,  as  an  absolute 

country  IS  sick,  and  that  it  can  no  longer  be  treated  by  ,  -  V  u  u®  4  •  x  r 

.  Tx  7  4  i  •  X  J  u  iu  ®  4  I  J  example  of  how  much  can  be  compressed  into  a  few 

nostrums.  It  has  deteriorated  both  as  regards  morale  and  ^  4ru  ux  xxiu^  u  x  ux* 

,  .  J  ..  .  1  ,  .  -ui  X  /i  4  4  1  pages,  and  of  how  abstract  truth  can  bo  taught  in 

and  It  IS  now  almost  impossible  to  Bnd  and  apply  j;  j 

TkrAn^ir  rAmD/iiAO  _ *  00^  J  r  __ 


proper  remedies. 

The  three  letters  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  which  are 
appended  to  this  volume  continue  the  narrative,  which  Sir 


Physiology.  But  Mr  Hinton  goes  too  far  a-field.  In 
one  volume  of  300  pages  he  has  attempted  to  combine  a 


THOUGHTS  ON  HEALTH. 


Thoughts  on  Healthy  and  some  of  its  Conditions,  By  James 
Hinton,  Author  of  ‘Life  in  Nature,*  and  ‘Man  and  his 
Dwelling-place.’  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


Thomas  Wyse  did  not  live  to  complete,  to  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  health  inth  the  principles  of 

journoy.  Wo  need  say  nothing  in  prais^  of  their  admirable  7“®“  7?.  I  T?"f 

..X  4  •  X*  ®  f  mu  u  4  rt  1  u*  4  four  ioote  of  Bacon,  and  with  “  a  meditation  ;—-on  skeletons 

style,  their  pleasant  descnptions  of  Thebes  and  Delphi,  and  ,  .v  .1.’  jy  mu*  •  i*n  4i  4 

e  4  n  1  Tx  X  u-  u  XU  and  some  other  things.  *  This  scientific  medley,  made  up 

the  translations  from  modern  Greek  literature  which  they  *  *  n  e  a  ®  r  xu  x  u  x »»  ..r  t^u 

^  prmcipally  of  “scraps  from  the  great  banquet  of  John- 

_ •  ston,  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  is  tinged  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  theological  tint  of  Mr  Hinton’s  own.  “  We  have  a 
THOUGHTS  ON  HEALTH.  stomach,"  he  is  perpetually  assuring  us.  “  We  put  food 

on  Otallh,  and  name  of  it.  Conditions.  By  James  “t®  digest  that  food,  and  wo  are  nouriahed.  If  we 

Hinton,  Author  of  ‘  Life  in  Nature,*  and  ‘  Man  and  his  put  too  little  food  into  our  stomach  we  become  weak  and 
Dwelling-place.*  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  thin.  If  we  put  in  too  much  we  grow  lazy  and  fat.  How 

We  should  have  been  more  disappointed  with  this  little  inscrutable  and  how  sublime  are  the  way^s  and  the  workings 
volume  were  it  not  that  it  is  of  peculiarly  unpretentious  Providence.  *  True  it  is  that  Mr  Hinton  s  rhetoric  hides 
appearance.  It  is  hardly  fair  upon  the  reader,  however,  folly  of  much  which  he  has  to  s&y*^  ^ot  folly  it  is, 
to  give  an  avowedly  scientific  work  a  title  which  mis-  none  the  less,  when  a  writer  upon  scientific  subjects  takes 
describes  its  contents.  And  certainly  “  thoughts  on  such  a  parable  as  this  : 

health”  have  nothing  to  do  with  speculations,  however  Is  Nature  selfless?  Is  this  what  they  tell  us?  They  have 

ingenious,  on  the  persistency  and  correlation  of  force,  and  ‘*‘®  ®®®*‘®‘  9^  the  universe;  our  secret.  It  is  enough, 

with  xi,*^  «<?  *  1  4  *  »»  *  There  is  the  passion  which  is  rocked  in  perfect  peace;  the 

•kVM  ri*^  ?  P  science,"  in  freedom  which  no  law  restrains,  yet  which  fulfils  afl  law;  the 

wnicn  Mr  Hinton,  “  appealing,  as  he  does,  to  the  highest  order  which  unreason  cannot  break.  O  image  of  Divinity,  type 
portion  of  our  nature,  and  giving  the  freest  scope  to  the  and  model  of  all  perfectness,  a  worthy  interpreter  you  have 
imagination,  surrounds  science,  in  spite  of  the  stringent  found  at  last.  Your  riddle  has  been  guessed,  your  lesson  read, 
Beveritv  of  itfl  af+u.v/iA  4  r  x  ^‘xi  u  ui  your  promise  enrolled  clear  within  our  hearts.  Man  shall  follow 

bZ^ol  ‘  A^®  ,7’®,“?  "“Vep'baWe  J,  footsteps  shall  attain  your  joy :  he  shall  cast  out  theself. 

Mo  of  poetry.”  An  article  upon  “  Health,”  a  trilogy  of  1  .  i  v  ..if  -r™.  it  i. 

articles  upon  “Food,”  an  article  upon  “  The  Ner^L,”  7®*  “t7i  R  tHh! 

and  another  upon  “The  Brain,”  and  yet  a  seventh  upon  ‘7  ’*«.  very  little  to  teU  M.  But,  ^®®! 

“  Nursing  as  a  Profession,”  have  in  them  a  certain  thread  7  "»  ®®  ®  rul®.  oo.^‘-  W®  are  “®7®r®  ®P«®7« 

>f  continuitv.  But  the  last  fnnr  «rtiol.._“  views  upon  the  functions  of  the  hver  and  of  the  pancreas. 


to  give  an  avowedly  scientific  work  a  title  which  mis-  none  the  less,  when  a  wnter  upon  scientific  subjects  takec 
describes  its  contents.  And  certainly  “  thoughts  on  such  a  parable  as  this  : 

health”  have  nothing  to  do  with  speculations,  however  Is  Nature  selfless?  Is  this  what  they  tell  us?  They  have 

ingenious,  on  the  persistency  xand  correlation  of  force,  and  ‘i*®  ®®®*‘®‘  9^  the  universe;  our  secret.  It  is  enough, 

with  xi, <?  *  1  4  *  »»  *  Tbcro  IS  the  passion  which  is  rocked  in  perfect  peace;  the 

ri*^  ?  P  science,"  in  freedom  which  no  law  restrains,  yet  which  fulfils  afl  law;  the 

wnicn  Mr  Hinton,  “  appealing,  as  he  does,  to  the  highest  order  which  unreason  cannot  break.  O  image  of  Divinity,  type 
portion  of  our  nature,  and  giving  the  freest  scope  to  the  and  model  of  all  perfectness,  a  worthy  interpreter  you  have 
imagination,  surrounds  science,  in  spite  of  the  stringent  found  at  last.  Your  riddle  has  been  guessed,  your  lesson  read, 

severitv  of  iffl  af+Uiv/iA  4  r  x  ^‘xi  u  ui  your  promise  enrolled  clear  within  our  hearts.  Man  shall  follow 

hido  nf  ..T  »  *"a^®  ,7*  ®?  unquenchable  f„  J,  footstepa  .hall  attain  your  joy :  he  shall  cast  oot  theself. 

Mo  of  poetry.”  An  article  upon  “  Health,"  a  trilogy  of  V,  .  .  .  it,-  ..if  rp„.  j.  j. 

articles  upon  “Food.”  an  artile  upon  “The  NervL,”  y®*  TJ!  R  wh^tT.dJ! 

and  another  upon  “  The  Brain,”  and  yet  a  seventh  upon  ‘7  7  w  ® 

“  Nursing  as  a  Profession,”  have  in  them  a  certain  thread  7  us  is,  as  a  rale  ooriwt.  We  are  “O^®™  ®P®®7* 
of  continuity.  But  the  last  tour  articles-"  chapters  ”  vre  7.v|®«®  ”P°“  ««  functions  of  the  hver  and  of  *«  P”®™"' 
cannot  call  them-are  altogether  impertinent  to  the  scope  P°®”“y  ‘’®®f“®®  ®  '“‘*®, 

of  the  work.  And,  moreover,  Mr  H^ton,  under  the  pfr-  “fV®  ''®“*“™  "®8?7  “ 

aasion  apparently  that  he  writes  good  English,  indulges  ?“*  T  ®  n  .w  /  w!  oZn  Z  M 

in  a  rhetoric  which  i^  rA'ilW  blood,  and  that  the  brain  is  a  double  organ,  we  feel 

to  an  argument  which  he  o7ght  really  to\dm^  that  we  have  abandoned  the  flowery  meads  of  rhetoric,  and 

ST?  ht^dr^„oriliL1n  "^7  r  ^  „  r 

acuteness  of  his  ZrchinotntAlll.cf  Uh*  f  V*  ^  “'gf**  posaibly  he  an  attractive  book  to  silly  school  girls, 

(jwceful  fancy  ”  Bu^  th  n  tt  who  would  naturally  take  an  interest  in  hearing  the  s^pler 

much  the  beat  nf  f bn  ’  i°’  laws  of  Dhvsioloffv  expressed  in  Tupperian  language.  That  it 

®ft®r  page  td, It  L?r.n  ®“®®‘;  P®«®  shl^d  Sot  Z  t^toS  it  is  weTe  sorry,  for  Mr  Hinton 

“‘tan'cefof  Nature  S  ’  ®viden%  k®®*®  ®  «‘«®  *“  7*®^ 

She  opens  her  hand  and  t  x.  -  in  it  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  Why  a  man,  who  evidently 

laSd  and  everv^iea  hi!,  ®  treasures  of  ^  valuable  book  if  he  chose,  should 

and  viffornira  i-f  she  would  irivc  to  him  a  wide  couia  wmo, a  gww  »uxx  .  ..«  j  .  i  .  :l4,,^4  « 

8  us  life,  participant  of  all  variety.  For  him  the  corn-  yet  prefer  to  scribble  mere  scientific  drivel,  is,  indeed,  a 


»> 
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delicacj  to  conceal  mjr  impression  that  he,  at  least,  is  hopelessly 
and  wilfullj  wronpf,  simply  because  he  is  too  interested  for  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment. 

After  thus  gracefully  warning  the  Princess  against  the 
treacherous  arguments  of  her  future  father-in*law,  Mr 
Buchanan  tells  her  what  she  will  see  in  her  new  home ; 

Doubtless  you  will  soon  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
daily  miseries  of  the  islanders — cold,  hunger,  thirst,  all  the 
wretched  accompaniments  of  poverty.  Their  food,  when  they 
get  it,  is  unwholesome,  and  fearful  diseases  are  the  consequence. 
What,  for  example,  does  Your  Royal  Highness  say  to  a  daily  diet 
of  mussels  and  cockles,  with  no  other  variety  than  an  occasional 
drink  of  milk  from  the  ewe?  But  for  the  shelldsh,  hundreds  in 
the  remote  islands  would  starve.  When  they  do  purchase  oat¬ 
meal,  or  receive  it  in  charity,  it  is  generally  the  coarsest  and 
foulest  meal  procurable  in  the  market — the  best  material  need  in 
its  adulteration  being  Indian  corn.  Anything  will  do  to  export  to 
the  Hebrides —mildewed  meal,  rancid  cheese,  weevilled  biscuits. 

Again  Mr  Buchanan  becomes  modest,  and  admits  that 
“  all  this  dismal  recital  ”  is  “  almost  ungracious  on  a  bridal 
morning  ;  ”  but  he  cannot  hide  from  himself  or  from  the 
Princess  whose  bracelet  he  has  been  holding  all  this  while 
that  the  book  he  has  written  for  her  is  a  very  good  book. 
“  When  I  am  descriptive,”  he  says,  “  I  have  unconsciously 
been  poetical.  The  whole  work  may  be  relied  on,  so  far  as 
truth  to  nature  is  concerned.” 

There  is  more  of  that  sort,  but  we  have  quoted  enough. 
Mr  Buchanan  has  written  a  well-meaning  book,  and  the 
purpose  of  it,  and  even  of  the  “  prologue,”  is  honest  and 
praiseworthy.  But  purpose  and  meaning  are  spoilt  by  the 
nonsense  which  he  pours  forth,  and  the  insufferable  conceit 
that  runs  over  in  nearly  every  page.  In  the  opening 
chapter,  after  the  prologue,”  Mr  Buchanan  says  he  pur¬ 
poses  to  call  himself  “  the  Wanderer,”  in  order  “  to  get 
rid  of  the  perkish  and  impertinent  first  person  singular.” 
Prudent  readers  will  wander  to  other  books  in  order  “  to 
get  rid  of  the  perkish  and  impertinent  first  person  singu¬ 
lar  ”  that  addresses  them  in  this  one. 


mystery,  awe-inspinng  "—as  the  literary  lady  observed— 
“and  spirit  searching,”  and  part,  perhaps,  of  what  Mr 
Hinton  calls— 

The  mysterious  necessity  of  things  which  ever  binds  opposites 
together,  and  will  let  ns  have  no  light  without  its  shadow. 


MB  EOBEET  BUCHANAN  TO  THE  PEINCESS 
LOUISE. 

The  Land  of  Ijorne,  including  the  Cruise  of  the  ^^Tern*'  to  the 
Outer  IlArides.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

As  the  Princess  Louise  is  to  be  married  next  Tuesday, 
and  as  Mr  Tupper  and  Mr  Close  are  to  sing  congratulatory 
hymns  before  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  Mr  Buchanan  is 
to  recite  the  “  prologue  ”  of  his  book  to  Her  Eoyal  High¬ 
ness,  the  dedication  of  which  has  already  been  accepted  by 
Her  Eoyal  Highness,  we  feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  it 
to-day,  although  some  older  books  are  yet  waiting  to  be 
reviewed.  This  “  prologue,”  however,  is  not  an  everyday 
affair.  It  excels  everything  yet  done  in  the  way  of  patro- 
nising  flunkeyism,  and  Mr  Buchanan  deserves  more  praise 
than  ordinary  mortal  can  utter  for  achieving  such  a  triumph, 
and  so  “  improving  the  occasion  ”  for  book-making,  when 
only  two  months  ago  he  had  improved  another  occasion  in 
his  *  Napoleon  Fallen.*  Henceforth  Mr  Tupper  and  Mr 
Close  will  have  to  hide  their  diminished  heads  before  the 
overwhelming  greatness  of  Mr  Buchanan. 

The  “  prologue  ”  occupies  thirty-two  pages,  and  this  is 
its  first  sentence : 

At  a  time  when  the  air  is  full  of  rejoicings  and  congratulations, 
when  gift  after  gift  is  brought  to  the  palace  by  great  and  small, 
when  England  is  preparing  for  one  of  her  best  beloved  daughters  a 
Golden  Slipper  instead  of  the  conventional  Old  Shoe,  may  one 
who  never  touched  the  robe  of  royalty  before,  and  who  prefers  the 
free  air  of  the  moor  and  hillside  to  all  the  splendours  of  courts  and 
brilliant  cities,  may  I,  a  semi-barbarian,  the  half-civilised  striker 
of  a  Celtic  harp,  offer  to  Your  Royal  Highness  mg  little  wedding 
present — **  a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own  — a  bit  of  artistic  work, 
wrought  slowly  and  patiently,  summer  and  winter,  indoors  and 
out  of  doors,  amid  the  wildly  beautiful  landscape  which  lies  on  the 
very  threshold  of  your  future  Home  ? 

After  that  bold  flourish,  Mr  Buchanan,  with  the 
insinuating  modesty  which  your  real  flatterer  knows  how 
to  affect,  admits  that  “  there  is  much  in  these  pages  which 
a  Princess  may  find  wearisome  ;  ”  but  he  adds,  “  It  is  my 
fond  hope  that  the  affection  I  bear  for  what  I  paint,  may 
communicate  itself  to  Your  Royal  Highness.”  Then  he 
says,  with  rare  delicacy  of  compliment  for  a  wedding 
morning,  “  Even  in  the  short  and  sunny  experience  of  Tour 
Eoyal  Highness,  crowns  have  fallen,  dynasties  have  perished. 


WALKS  IN  ROME. 

fral/:s  in  Borne,  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  In  Two  Volumes’ 
Strahan. 

Travellers  are  of  two  classes  ;  those  who  roam  to  explore, 
and  those  who  love  scenes  with  which  historical  and 
poetical  associations  are  connected.  To  the  latter  and 
larger  of  these  classes  Rome  is,  and  has  always  been,  a 
name  possessed  of  a  magic  charm.  The  most  important 
spot  in  the  land  which  every  one  who  has  been  there  loves 
next  to,  if  not  better  than,  his  own,  it  combines  in  a  high 
degree  all  the  characteristics  which  make  a  city  worth 
visiting.  In  historical  associations  of  the  deepest  interest, 
both  classical  and  mediaeval,  in  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  it  is,  probably,  the  richest  capital  in  the  world, 
while  poetry  and  romance  have  lent  their  powers  to  enhance 
its  charms. 

In  a  place  with  which  so  many  of  our  sentiments  are 
connected  we  feel  the  want  of  a  sympathetic  cicerone. 
There  is  a  professional  indifference  about  the  ordinwy 
guide-book  which  makes  it  but  an  unsatisfactory  companion 
in  streets  and  buildings  whose  very  names  are  loaded  with 
suggestions.  It  is,  perhaps,  learned  and  deeply  instructive  ; 
at  times  it  may  even  make  a  show  of  enthusiasm,  but  all 
the  while  we  are  reminded  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  the 
verger  who  shows  us  over  a  cathedral. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  book  to  do  so,  '  Walks  in 
Rome  *  will  supply  the  place  of  a  friend  as  well  as  that  of  a 
guide-book.  It  is  the  work  of  a  cultivated  and  well-read  man ; 
and,  besides  giving  notices  of  churches,  temples,  palaces, 
galleries,  and  everything  else  worth  seeing  in  Rome,  it  ^ 
full  of  quotations  collected  from  all  sources  concerning  the 
subjects  treated  of.  The  first  chapter,  which  Mr  Hwe 
entitles  “  Dull-useful  information,**  contains,  in  a  concise 
form,  valuable  advice  about  hotels,  apartments,  tradesmen, 
doctors,  masters,  sights,  and  artists*  studios ;  then,  hanng 
comfortably  settled  us  in  whatever  kind  of  dwelling-pl*c® 
we  prefer,  the  author  takes  us  by  the  arm  and  leads  us  over 
“  the  eternal  city,”  discoursing  pleasantly  the  while, 
we  feel  inclined  to  find  fault  with  so  competent  and 
taining  a  guide,  it  is  on  account  of  the  extreme  modes  y 
which  prevents  his  ventuiing  an  opinion  or  a  criticism  ui 


may  be  made  from  it.  The  information  is  compact  and 
intelligible. 

Something  may  be  learnt  from  Mr  Talboys  Wheeler's 
*  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Irrawaddy;  ’  but  it  contains 
more  small-talk  and  less  solid  information  than  might  be 
looked  for  in  the  narrative  of  a  political  mission,  over  un- 
I  frequented  ground,  to  the  King  of  Ava. 

‘  The  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,* 
by  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  are  designed  to 
answer  Strauss,  B6nan,  Positivists,  Pantheists,  Atheists, 
and  heretics  of  all  sorts.  Dr  Fisher’s  arguments  are  so 
earnest  and  so  harmless,  that  no  one  will  care,  or  have  the 
heart,  to  refute  his  refutations. 

There  is  more  masterly  argument  in  ‘  An  Examination 
of  Canon  Liddon  s  Bampton  Lectures,*  by  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  author  shows  the  baseless¬ 
ness  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and  contends  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  halting-point  between  Catholicism  and 
Bationalism.  Either  we  must  throw  logic  and  common- 
sense  to  the  winds,  and  accept  the  dogmas  of  an  Infallible 
Church,  or  we  must  believe  only  what  commends  itself  to 
our  rational  judgment,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  logical 
criticism.  Perhaps  the  arguments  of  the  author  lead 
further  than  he  is  quite  disposed  to  go ;  but  they  are  none 
the  less  honest  and  convincing  on  that  account.  The 
question  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  book,  is  really  only  a  branch  of  the  larger  question, 
which  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  Here  is  the  gist  of 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

ENDING  MARCn  15. 

•Barlow,  George.—*  I’ce-Tis  and  Sonnets,’  Tart  I.  (Crown  8vo.,  pp.  151.) 

•Rin<Slain**tiie  Hon.  Captain.— ‘Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Paris.’  With  a  Map. 
wnVvo,  pp.  .m)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

‘Rnok  The  to  Teach  you  How  to  be  Rich,  Wise,  and  Good.’  By  the 
Oldest  School  Inspector.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  040.)  Joseph  Bentley. 

Briastocke  Thomas.— ‘The  Jfutiial  Scourges ;  or.  France  and  her  Xeigh- 
^urs.’’  All  Historical  Drama,  in  Four  Acts.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  76.) 

•RuchanRn"*Kobcrt.— ‘  The  Land  of  Lome,  including  the  Cruise  of  the 
“Tom’”  to  the  t)uter  Hebrides.’  In  Two  Volumes.  (Post  8vo,pp.  xii., 
282;  vl.  277.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

•Ellis  Robinson.—*  The  Poems  and  Fragments  of  Catullus,  Translated  in 
the  Metres  of  the  Original.’  (Foap,  8vo,  pp.  xx.,  116.)  Murray. 

•  Examination  of  Canon  Liddon *s  Hampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.,  :i4.3.)  Trlibuer  and  Co. 

Fisher,  George  P.— ‘  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Renan,  Strauss,  and  the 
Tubingen  School.’  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  (8ro,  pp.  xxxviil., 
(V27.)  New  York :  Charles  Schribner  and  Co.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

•Fleming,  George.— ‘  Animal  Plagues ;  their  History,  Nature,  and  Preven¬ 
tion.’  (8vo,  pp.  xxxiv.,  r»4S.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

•Forsyth,  William.- ‘The  Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
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ii«f  which,  differing  in  much  else,  concur  in  perrietently  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Chiist’s  Perron,  are  surely 

f«Ting  the  way  for  lar^j  accessions  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

ntellectual  consistency,  though  temporarily  riolated,  will  eren- 
tually  triumph,  and  indiriduals  who  are  unable  to  renounce  the 
dogma,  will,  in  multiplying  numbers,  accept  along  with  the  dogma, 
the  only  foundation  on  which  the  dogma  can  logically  rest. 

In  remarkable  contrast,  yet  not  altogether  in  opposition, 
to  those  last  sentences  is  the  tenour  of  *  Reasons  for 
Returning  to  the  Church  of  England.’  Here  one  who 
ceased  to  be  an  English  clergyman  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  who  for  half  the  intervening  period  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  shows  why  he  has  come  back,  like  a 
Prodigal  Son,  to  his  original  home. '  He  reports  that 
Catholicism  is  vicious,  and  ho  believes  that  Anglicanism  is 
good  and  sufficient  for  all  men’s  mental  and  spiritual  needs. 
He  points  out,  however,  many  faults  in  his  Mother  Church, 
most  of  them  being  caused  by  her  using  the  gaudy  dresses 
and  mischievous  ways  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon. 

‘  The  Book  to  Teach  You  How  to  be  Rich,  Wise,  and 
Good,*  is  a  very  funny  book.  It  is  designed  “  to  show  all 
parents,  teachers  in  existing  schools  and  colleges  for  both 
sexes,  and  members  of  all  new  School  Boards,  how  the 
Queen’s  subjects  may  be  taught  to  become  137,740,000Z. 
richer,  every  year— to  live  a  deal  longer  than  their  fathers 
did,  and  also  be  more  certain  to  be  happy,  here  and  here¬ 
after.”  We  will  not  spoil  the  roundness  of  that  promise 
by  explaining  its  details. 

Mr  Philip  Smith’s  *  Ancient  History  of  the  East  ’  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  Mr  Murray’s  *  Students*  Manuals.’ 
It  skilfully  reproduces  the  pith  of  the  information  which 
learned  writers  like  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  and  Professor 
Rawlinson  have  brought  together,  and  tells  as  much  as 
any  schoolboy  need  he  taught,  and  far  more  than  any 
schoolboys  have  hitherto  had  a  chance  of  learning,  about 
the  early  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  iUia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  Mr  Smith  has  already, 
in  his  *  History  of  the  Ancient  World,*  proved  his  fitness 
for  the  task  he  here  takes  in  hand,  and  he  has  fully  realised 
his  purpose  to  produce,  “  not  a  mere  skeleton  or  epitome, 
but  a  narrative  full  and  circumstantial  enough  to  possess 
life  and  interest.”  A  good  school-book,  t^  is  also  an 
interesting  manual  for  readers  of  all  ages. 

Among  other  school-books  we  need  only  mention  the 
second  edition  of  Mr  Garden’s  *  Outlines  of  Logic,’  the 


second  edition  of  Mr  Mayor’s  ‘Exercises  on  Latin  Accidence  * 
and  the  fourth  edition  of  M.  Notelle’s  ‘  French  Languace 
Simpliiled.’ 

If  Mr  Geare  is  not  a  poet,  he  has  succeeded  notably  in 
imitating  the  styles  of  poets.  *  Leparon  to  Pavola  ’  is,  as 
far  as  sound  of  words  and  turn  of  phrases  can  make  it,  a 
close  copy,  with  a  different  subject,  of  ‘  In  Memoriam.* 
Here  is  one  of  its  sixty-eight  sections : 

As  often  as  I  strain  my  sight 
To  watch  the  ever  lessening  sail, 

That  runs  before  the  rising  gale 
When  clouds  drive  fast  and  stars  are  bright, 

I  feel  that  there  must  be  a  shore 
Beyond  the  beating  of  the  wave. 

Beyond  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

Where  they  who  meet  will  part  no  more. 

And  I  can  trust  that  distant  land 
That  lies  beyond  the  boundless  sea ; 

The  first  step  in  Eternity 
Must  be  upon  that  far-off  strand. 

The  miscellaneous  verses  in  Mr  Geare’s  volume  are  also 
remarkably  close  imitations,  sometimes  of  Mr  Tennyson, 
sometimes  of  Macaulay,  sometimes  of  others.  That  is  not 
very  high  art ;  but  it  is  better  than  such  poor  work  as  we 
find  in  Mr  Standish’s  ‘  Master  of  Woodleigh,’  which  gene¬ 
rally  achieves  passable  rhyme,  but  lacks  both  rhythm  and 
sense.  Mr  Brigstocke’s  ‘  Mutual  Scourges,  or  France  and  her 
Neighbours,’  is  “  an  historical  drama,”  not  about  the  recent 
war,  but  about  the  times  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  It 
does  not  deserve  either  praise  or  blame. 

‘  Off  to  Sea  *  is  another  of  Mr  Kingston’s  racy  books  for 
children. 

Just  published,  post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d., 

WONDERS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

A  succinct  and  popular  Account  of  the  various  Members 
of  the  Human  Frame,  their  Constitution,  and  the 
Functions  they  Discharge. 

From  the  French  of  A.  L£  PILKUB,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  45  EognTlng 
on  Wood  by  LEVEILLE. 

“An  instructive  and  well-arranged  treatise  of  popular  phyaiolofy.”— 
Daily  News. 

“  Well  adapted  for  general  reading.”— John  Bull. 

London :  BLACKIE  and  SON.  44  Paternoster  row. 


■RAPHAEL’S  GALLERY,  7  PARK 

LANE,  W.— Four  Hundred  and  Twelve 
Worki  of  Art,  by  the  Old  Foreign  and  Englioh 
jfasters,  are  now  Exhibited  for  the  Belief  of  the 
French  in  Distress.  From  Tuu  till  Dusk.  Ad¬ 
mission,  Is.  Catalogue,  Cd. 

SOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

The  EXHIBITION  ia  NOW  OPEN  daily 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  ICb  New  Bond 
street.  Admission,  Is. 

_ ABTHUB  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 

RRENCH  GALLERY  FUND  and 

J;  EXHIBITION,  for  the  BENEFIT  of  the 
DISTBE88ED  PEASANTRY  of  FBANCE. 

This  splendid  collection  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Pictures,  from  the  most  celebrated  English  Gal¬ 
leries,  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  2.5  Old  Bond  street, 
where  tickets  for  the  prize  drawing  may  also  be 
obtained. 

Open  from  ten  till  dusk. 

QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCTETY.— 

^  LKCTUBK8,  at  ST  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
LANG  11  AM  PLACE,  each  Sunday  After- 
n^u,  at  half-past  Three  precisely.  In  cuusequenoc 
^llr  W.  G.  CLARK.S  continued  illness,  the 
Three  next  Lectures  will  be 
,^,^*"**  NORMAN  LOCKYEB,  Esq., 

li.K.8.,  M.li.1.,  on  “The  Eclipse.” 

March  2fi  and  April  2.— EDWARD  MAIT- 
IJIND,  Esq,,  B.A.  Cambridge,  on  “Jewish 
Literature  and  Modem  Education ;  or,  the  Use 
and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  School-room.” 

Members'  Annual  Sulwcription,  £1.  Payment 
at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY;  SIXPENCE;  and 
(reserved  seaU)  ONE  SHILLING. 

OMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  tM>  held  on 
Bjriurdar,  March  26th,  in  St  James’s  ilall,  Picca- 
^lly.  Sir  Robert  Anstrutber,  Bart.,  M.P„  will 
iMe  the  Chair  at  8  p.m.  punctually.  Mr  Jacob 
^Kht,  M.P.,  Lord  Houghton,  Dr  Lyon  Playfair, 
M-P.,  and  other  gentlemen  have  promised  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Reso¬ 
lutions  in  favour  of  Women's  Suffrage  will  be 
Woposeii.  Admission,  Free ;  Reserved  f^ats, 
U^-a-Crown ;  Balcony.  Oue  Shilling.  Ticketo  I 
to  be  had  at  St  James’s  h^i 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  KEN- 

-Lt  SINOTON  GORE _ OPENING  by  Her 

Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  Wednesday, 
Wth  March,  1871.  CHEQUES  and  POST- 
OFFICE  ORDERS  for  SEATS  should  be 
ADDKEKSF.D  payable  to  CHARLES  THORN¬ 
TON  TOWN 8H END,  Royal  Albert  HaU.  For 
prices  of  seats  see  following  advertisemeut. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  KEN- 

XV  SING  TON  GORE.— OPENING  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN,  Weduea 
day,  wth  March,  1871. 

Reserved  seats  (or  the  opening  of  the  Hall  by 
the  Queen  .may  be  obtained  at  the  following 

rates : 

Boxes  of  Eight  Sittings,  each  Box  £25  4  0 

Stalls,  each  .  3  3  0 

Balcony  Seats,  numbered,  eaeh .  2  2  0 

licture  Gallery  Seats,  each  .  110 

After  tlie  Opening,  a  grand  Sliscellaneous  Con¬ 
cert,  conducted  by  Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA,  wUl 
be  given. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
Roval  Albert  ilall,  Kensington  Gore  ; 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  ; 
The  Society  of  Arts,  John  street,  Adeipbi ; 
Mitchell’s  Library,  33  Old  Bond  street; 

Messrs  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48  Cheapside  ; 
Mr  A.  Hayes,  4  Royal  Exchange  Buildings ; 
Messrs  Ciiapindl  and  Co.,  50  New  Bond  street ; 
Handel  Festival  Ticket  Office,  2  Exeter  Hall, 
Strand  ;  and  of  Mr  Austin,  St  James’s  Hall, 
I’iccadilly. _ _ 

RilEEA  OR  CHINA  GRASS  FIBRE. 
INDIA  OFFICE,  13th  March,  1871. 
^''HE  Secretary  of  State  for  ludia  in 
X  Council,  at  the  n^queat  of  ttie  Government 
of  India,  announces  that  the  competition  for 
Prizes  for  the  invention  of  Machinery  for  the 
preparation  of  Rheea  Fibre,  made  by  tite  Governor- 
General  of  India  on  the  11th  January,  187<*,  is 
still  farther  post|M)ned  until  the  Ist  of  AprU,  1872, 
when  it  will  tak^Iaci*  at  Saharuupore. 

To  enable  the  Government  of  India  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangeinents,  notice  should  be  given  to 
them  by  intending  comiK  titurs  before  the  1st  of 
May  next,  of  their  intention  to  compete.  The 
Forms  necessary  for  this  puri>ose,  with  other 
details  (now  received  from  India),  can  be  obtained 
by  appUoation  to  the  Revenue  Department  at  this 
Office.  HERMAN  MERIVALE. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

street,  and  Charing  cross,  London. 
Establish^  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
X  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  PallmaU. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  tW 
Company  on  every  deecriptiou  of  propwty,  it 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 
l*rompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 
Policies  falling  due  at  LADY-DAY  fbo®" 
renewed  before  Uth  April,  or  the  same  will  become 
void.  .  .  j  * 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  5|.  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEB^* 
TUBES  to  replace  others  falliug  due,  viz.,  for^Me 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  54  per  oeni^ 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annuin ;  aiw 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertainea  at 
the  Office  of  tlie  Company.  ^  ..a--*  • 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secre^.  . 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street, 

aUININE  WINE 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK 

WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expej^ 

forms  in  which  this  well-known  mt^ieme  i»  ^ 


it  an  excellent  restorative  to  tne 

boves  the  public  to  see  that  nro- 

Quininc  Wine,  for  the  result  of 

ceedings,  a  aliort  time  since,  «IJclt^  t^  ^Ouiain® 

one  unprincipled  imitator  did  sell 

in  tlie  manufacture  of  his  Wine.  All 

Waters's  Quinine  Wine,  af  •'W®;  P^lS^’ifakert. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS*,  Original 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastebeap,  London, 

— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 
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■tnOMINION  of  CANADA  OILS 

T)  refinery  company  (Limited).- 


P*’®*  Only  13,000  Shares  will  now  be 

Eublicat  par.  The  remainder  wlU  be 
to  theorieinnl  shareholdeis.  should 
iStal  be  re<iufri*d,  at  such  premium  m 
^S^r-ninSSiy  may  determine.  (Dividends  payable 
S?»areholders  can  obtain  share 
iiiitfpayabletobe^^^^^ 

directors. 

colonel  J.  A.  Cole,  late  Acting- Governor  of  New 

effles  James  Fox,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Fox,  Brothers), 

tSs® Clement’s  house, 

wS  Tiixford.  eS. ,  105  Upper  Thames  str^t, 
''e.C.,  Oirector  of  the  Great  Laxey  Mining 

^®‘°(^Vith  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

Bankers. 

Messrs  Brooks  and  Co.,  81  Lombard  street,  E.C. 
SECBETARY— B.  Williams,  Esq. 

IN  CANADA. 

Manufacturing  Manager. 

H.  F.  Howell,  Esq. 

Geneb.ye  Superintendent. 

Cornelius  Stovin,  Esq. 

Offices. 

gt Clement’s  house,  Clement’s  lane,  Loudon,  E.C. 
ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  improvements  effected  by  the  patented  still 
«nd  mncliinery  of  Messrs  Houghton  and  Howell, 
^  St  Catharine’s,  Ontario,  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  crude  oils  of  the  Dominion,  are  unrivalled. 
No  Canadian  oils  manufactured  by  the  cuiumou 
nrocess  can  compete  with  them.  Their  Carbon, 
Golden  Machinery,  and  Dark  Lubricating  Oils  are 
the  best  manufactured,  and  the  cheapest  in  the 

"'xhe^rMiduum,  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  of 
the  crude  oil,  which  is  wasted  by  all  other  makers, 
is  not  only  utilised  by  Messrs  Houghton  and 
Bowell,  but  the  most  valuable  products  are  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom  by  their  processes.  From  this 
waste  material  a  lubricating  oil  is  produced  which 
has  no  equal,  either  in  Europe  or  America— a 
fixed  oil,  that  is  not  decomposed  or  dried  up  by 
the  heat  of  engine  cylinders— that  is  not  injurious 
to  iron— that  will  not  oxidise — that  produces  no 
acid  re-action— that  remains  perfectly  limpid  at 

below  zero,  and  that  is  not  explosive  or  inflam¬ 
mable. 

For  railways  it  has  no  equal  for  economy  and 
durability. 

The  great  objection  to  Canadian  oil  has  been 
the  disgusting  odour,  arising  from  the  sulphur 
and  arsenic  contained  in  the  crude  oil,  wliich 
other  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  neutralize 
by  chemical  means;  but  the  odour  invmriably 
returns,  having  been  only  temporarily  neutralized 
or  disguised. 

In  consequence  of  the  offensive  odour  the 
Canadian  crude  oil  sells  at  only  2  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  there  is  annually  a  surplus  stock 


States  crude  oil  being  much  purer,  scdls  at  about  8 
dollars  per  barrel,  showing  a  difference  in  first 
cost  of  SIX  dollars,  or  218.  per  barrel,  in  favour  of 
Canadian. 

By  Messrs  Houghton  and  Howell’s  patent  still 
and  processes  the  Canadian  oils  are  rendered 
aup^or  to  the  American  in  all  respects ;  and 
their  carbon  oils  are  manufactured  at  much  less 
expenw  tlian  the  same  description  of  oils  pro¬ 
duced  in  Canada  or  the  States,  by  the  common 
process  of  destructive  distillation. 

By  these  patents  the  arsenic  and  sulphur  are 
entirely  removed  from  the  carbon  oils,  and  they 
manufacture,  from  the  crude  oil,  carbon  oils, 
throughly  aeodorised  and  rendered  equal  to  the 
t^t  American  white,  with  a  Are  test  of  120  deg. ; 
•tnrk-  lately  succeeded  in  producing  a 

Mu»»ty  of  carbon  oil  with  a  fire  tea!  of 
lAX  “lireuheit,  suitable  for  head  lights,  for 
loMmotives.  and  for  signal  lights. 
h«E  Pr^uce  the  finest  lubricating  oils, 

with  olive, 

^rm,  ianl.  and  seal  oils,  improving  the  qualities 
purposes,  anJ,  consc- 
reducing  tlfeir  wst. 

Canarfin^  *“'^rtaut  object  of  deodorising  the 


obtaiiii.H  hJ  .TA  largesi  amount 

cnide  is  i  Cunadian  refiners  from  the 
then  unfit  ^**®**'  products  are,  even 

ton  aSrt  H  while  Messrs  Hongh- 

}?SdTfwm'y?t  In  us  “ 

« the  their  oils 

than  tKe  ?  greater  money  value 

•ieold'SetSuaU!*’"  Xy 

toott'Sitfon^rif^®?  patentees,  in  order 

Works  and  capit^  to  erect  the  necessary 

of  cr“3?K’  and  Purohase  the  surplui 
fapldly  j?  them  to  meet  the 

aad  other  oils  **’***'  lubricating 

PWf  aU  their  n  an?  ^  ‘o  ‘bis  Com- 
hons  for  the  Pfo®®®8os,  and  iiiveu- 

^  for  the  sim  Can^ian  and  other 

have  stipulated  tn  which  ainomit  they 

«ud  to  comLiue^^th?“’  extent  of  £38,000, 

"o'lhf’ '"*•  “uWf  itU' oily""‘“  * 

of  erffoU  ^  a*n  f  **  continue  the  pur- 

•>e«oine  interesUd  In  nu t-esiduuin,  and  not  to 
"“I  welUorUudB,  «  "iU  •>» 

IV'on,  but  the  mil  respect,  a  specu- 

highly  pro;itable^L:iSw?“^'^“  “  certain  and 


The  following  statement  is  famished  by  Messrs 
Houghton  and  Howell : 

**  The  surplus  crude  oil  of  the  Oominion,  now 
unsaleable,  is  estimated  at  350,000  barrels  per 
annum,  the  whole  of  which  can  be  controlled  and 
manufactured  by  this  Company.  The  following 
figures  exhibit  the  ascertained  profit  upon  the 
manufacture  of  this  quantity,  or  any  proportionate 
amount  thereof : 

350,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  will 
make  210,000  barrels  of  car¬ 
bon  oil,  which  at  la  sterling 
per  gallon,  including  barrels, 
will  pay  a  profit  of  16s.  per 

barrel  equal  to .  £168,000  per  ann. 

.50,000  barrels  of  golden 
machine  oil,  at  2s.  sterling 
per  gallon,  including  barrels, 

will  pay  a  profit  of .  120,000  per  ann. 

50,000  barrels  of  dark  lubrica¬ 
ting  oil  or  grease,  at  28.  ster¬ 
ling  per  gallon,  including 
barrels,  wifi  pay  a  profit  of...  132,000  per  ann. 

Total  profit  per  annum  on 
manufactureof  350,000  barrels 

of  crude  oil  .  £420,000 

Full  prospectuses,  with  certificates  from  Messrs 
Corneluis  Stovin  and  others,  and  forms  of  appli¬ 
cation  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  flrom  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  St  Clement’s 
house,  Clement's  lane,  Lombard  street,  E.C. 


Dominion  of  Canada  oils 

REFINERY  COMPANY  (Limited).— 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  LIST  of  APPLI¬ 
CATIONS  for  SHARES  in  this  Company  will 
CLOSE  on  Monday,  the  20th  inst.for  London, 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  2l8t  Inst.,  for  the  country. 

St  Clement’s  house,  Clement’s  lane, 

March  17th,  1871. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday 
MALTA  j  at  2  p.m. 


ALEXAN¬ 

DRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Mar. 
4,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Saturday,  3Iar. 
18,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


.londou ;  or  Oriental 


tmperial  life  insurance 

±  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pafimall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  LUbililies  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Ikmuses,  £2,706,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £087,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  he  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W.  Established  for  the 
exclusive  treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor  sutfering 
from  Cancerous  Disease. — This  Hospital  is  not 
endowed,  and  the  Board,  liaving  increased  the  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  reception  of  in-door  patients, 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  public  for  further 
SUPPORT. 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W.  . 

Hankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C, 
Oflioe  and  Out-Patients’  Establishment— 167 
I’iccadiUy,  opposite  to  Bond  street,  W. 

By  Order, 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Acting  Secretary. 


Re-arrangement  of 

PARTNERSHIP. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THOMAS  BRYEB  and  CO. 

Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  Associate  with  them  as  a  PARTNER  Mr 
THOS.  BRYEB,  jun,  (son  of  their  Mr  Bryer),  and 
that  prior  to  such  arrangement  being  concluded, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  their  Valuable  Stock,  consisting  of  upwards  of 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS’ 
WORTH  OF 
LINENS  and  CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS  and  FLANNELS. 
FANCY  DRESSES. 

COSTUMES  and  SKIRTS. 

SILKS  and  VELVETS. 

SHAWLS  and  MANTLES. 
PRINTED  MUSLINL  and  MUSLINS. 

PIQUES  and  PRINTS. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  and  SCARFS. 
HOSIERY  and  GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS  and  PARASOLS. 
LACE,  RIBBONS,  FLOWERS,  and  FURS. 
HABERDASHERY,  See. 

Which  will  be  sold  at  a  Great  Reduction 
in  Price. 

MOURNING  GOODS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

N.B.— All  Goode  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  ] .  day,  at  2  a  m. 


Tuesday,  Mar. 
14,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


/S.turd.7, 

AUSTRALIA  18,2p.m.  And 

s’^7nr'Z‘ll’ 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  wr 
cent,  to  those  re-eiubaiking  within  twelve  months. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BE^  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


44  and  45  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

ARD 

6  ARTHUR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


LOSS  OP  HAIR,  kc. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 

Mrs  terry  is  daily  in  attendance 
atS04  REGENT  S T R E  E T,  London 
(nearly  opposite  the  Poljrtechnic).  The  Loss  of 
Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
&c.,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion, 
can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terry’s  treat¬ 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE¬ 
PARATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair, 
post  free,  4g.  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 
permanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  superfluous 
hairs,  218.  per  bottle,  carriage  pidd. 

RUPTURES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

W  TRUSS  is  allowed  by  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  reusting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAm  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOto  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and 
31a  6d.  Post^e  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42a,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42a  and  52s.  6d. 
Post^e  la  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE^ 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  fito  — For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porona 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  draim 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
7a  6d.,  lOs.,  and  168.  each.  Postage  6d. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON 

PURE  AERATED  WATEBS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia  tnd  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents  :—W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL’S 

TABLE  JELLIES  AND  CREAMS. 

IN  PINT  AND  QOABT  BOTTLES, 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

Calves’  Feet,  Orange,  Lemon,  Noveao. 
Madeira,  VaniUa,  etc. 

Retail  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warehousemen  ( 
^Vbolesale  of  the  Manufacturers, 

CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 

PLRVETOR8  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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FUNDED  LOAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  price  of  issue  will  be  par,  or  at  the  rate  of  102/.  1%.  (y 
sterling  (being  the  equivalent  of  01  at  ex.  4s.  6(1.  to  the  dollar 
for  each  five  hundred  dollars. 

Subscribers  will  be  required  to  deposit,  at  the  time  of  appli. 
cation,  2l  on  every  500  dollars  applied  for,  and  the  balance 
will  be  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next.  The  Subscriptions 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  United  States,  where  the  Bonds  will  be 
delivered. 

Payment  may  be  ma  le,  either  in  cash  or  in  Bonds  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  “  Five-twenty  ”  Bonds,  also  at  their  par 
valne— viz,,  at  the  rate  of  102/.  7s.  6d.  sterling  for  every  five 
hundred  dollars,  allowance  being  made  for  accrued  interest  at  the 
exchange  of  4s.  Id.  per  dollar. 

Forms  of  application  and  copies  of  the  Acts  of  Congreis 
authorizing  the  issue  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  auder- 
mentioned  firms. 

BARING  BROTHERS  &  Co., 

8  Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 

CLEWS,  IIABICIIT,  &  Co., 

5  Lothbnry. 

JAY  COOKE,  McCulloch  &  co., 

40  Lombard  Street. 

J.  S.  MORGAN  &  Co., 

22  Old  Broad  Street. 

MORTON,  ROSE,  &  Co., 

Bartholomew  Lane. 

N.  M.  ROTHSCHILD  &  SONS, 

New  Court f  St  Swithin**  Lane. 

Dated  in  London  9th  day  of  March,  1871. 


The  under-mentioned  Firms,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  National  Loan,  authorized  under  the  Act 
approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Refunding  of  the  National  Debt,”  and  the  Act  in  amendment 
thereof,  approved  January  20,  1871. 

Subseriptions  will  accordingly  be  opened  at  their  respective 
Ofllces,  bn  Friday,  the  10th  day  of  March  inst. 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  issued  is  200,000,000  dollars  (two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars),  redeemable  in  coin  of  the  present 
standard  valne,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  ten 
yearn  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  payable 
quarterly  in  coin  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Treasurer,  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  designated  Depositary  of 
the  Government. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
principal  will  also  be  reimbursed. 

The  Bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  Coupons  as 
may  be  desired  by  Subscribers.  Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued 
in  amounts  of  50  dollars,  100  dollars,  500  dollars,  1,000  dollars* 
5,000  dollars,  and  10,000  dollars ;  and  Coupon  Bonds  of  each 
denomination  except  the  last  two. 

The  Bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  and  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority. 

After  maturity,  the  Bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  redeemed 
by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

DTDIA  PALE  AND  EDIKBURaH 
ALES 

Of  the  flneit  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
Mrfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
In  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  eacli  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinbuigh.  Established  1749. 
London  Ofllcee — Belvedere  road  8  E. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  Wia-M:OT2*E  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


HOSIERS,  SHIRT  MAKERS,  AND  OUTFIl 

32  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

Present  Prices  of  Long  Cloth  Shirts : 

Six  for  40b.  f  a  stout  useful  Shirt.)  Six  for  508.  (Medium.) 

Six  for  638.  (Best  quality.) 

New  Patterns  in  French  and  India  Gauze  Shirtings. 


HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
xgP-  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  C(>.  have  at 
kmgth,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
Mneontrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles.  38.  <  acli ;  also  fts.,  78.  6d.,  and  ISs.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stampa  or  post  office  order.— 
passage,  W  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


DIGESTIVE  COCOB* 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  ffo® 

Debility,  aud  Pulmonary  Complaints  is 

nutritious,  easily  digested,  snd  palats  e, 
adapted  for  the  most  delica^  snd 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the 

anri  unriRE.  143  Ncw  Bond  street. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
Food  for  INFANTS,  as  It  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  reciuired  for  healthy  growth. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.'S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  cartliy  phosphates  ensuring 
healtliy  development  of  the  teeth  aud  bouy 
frame. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  tlie  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  sustaining  than  Arrowr(x>t,  (3orn 
Flour.  Ac.,  which  are  often  rcji'cted,  when 
the  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Retail  of  Chemists,  Ac.,  in  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is. 

packets,  and  3a.  tins. 


JOHN  OOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe- 
rtor  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  tlie  tt'eth  a  pearl- 
^  j  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  a<Tay, 
aim  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Ipce  Is.  (id.  each.— Angel  paasage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  aud  Perfumers.  * 


ONE  POUND  EQUALS  FORTY-TWO- 

An  important  fact,  certified  by  Eminent 
Analysts  who  have  tested 

WHITEHEAD’S  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF. 

Sold  in  boxes  from  2s.  .3d.  by  all  Growni, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  aud  ChemUts.  and  Whole¬ 
sale  of  Couland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  l^ns, 
Preston  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  E. 
Lazenby  and  Son. 

As  supplied  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 


I  JREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SOLNio, 

[3  28.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN 

11  iGH LANDS.  *; KalT' 
and  registered)  MACASfeARl  ♦ 
dor,  Udouto.  One  oUilllng. 

38  Lombard  street,  and  157b  New  Bond 

KIWAHAN’S  .  LL  . 

Tills  celebrated  and  m()st  delic}^  oW 
plrlt  is  the  very  CREA.M  Dk  gad 

JES,  in  quality  unrivall^,  Brandy* 

lore  wholesome  than  the  ”  os 

iote  the  words  “  Kinulian  s  .  LL  .  “ 
eal.  Label,  and  Cork.  ^ 

Denot.  6a  Great  Tilchflel 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLA.SS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W 
B1R5IINGHA  M — M  anuf  actory  and  S  ho  w  Room  r. 
Broad  street.  Established  1607. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOB 

LADIES. 

M  BHCTON  8TIIEET,  BEBKXLEY  SQUABE. 
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SAUCE*““LEA  2t  PERRIIMS* 

THE  “WOBOESTEBSHIBE.** 

hr  Connoisseurs  **  The  only  Hood 
the  appetite,  and  aids  Sigee. 
*55?*  UnriTaUed  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Aik  forLBA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

beware  of  imitations, 

. the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
gnd  see  tne  li^bels. 

*^ts-CR08SE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
by  aU  Dealero  in  |auces  throughout 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
T  .Met  which  also  imparts  a  dellclons  fragrance. 

TSDiev,  W  haUDFACTCBED  BY 

T  C  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
"*  fltting  Candles. 

s«ld  bv  Chemists,  OH  and  Italian  Warehousemen 
'  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

dinneforu’s  fluid  magnesia. 

Thi!  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
.nnraredof  this  pure  solution  of  Magresla  as  the 
bS  mraSy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  ^TOMACH. 
hJ’ARTBURN.  H  E  A  D  a  C  H  E,  GOUT,  and 
ivbiGESTION ;  and  as  the  bent  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES^HILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

PINNEFORD  and  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

17i  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

Y"  OUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTEUS  are  the  best 
erer  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
If  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

ODsme  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  Hiid  S  O  N’  S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  Wigmore  stre<‘t,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  19  Trinity  street.  London.  E.C. _ 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  request'd  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed  • 

_  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2Ad.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  Jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine- 
ncM. 


IJOLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

Ai.  ITLLS.— Hope  on. — It  is peculiarlygrati- 
ylog  to  the  discoverer  of  tliese  inestimable  reme- 
oies  to  receive  unsolicited  testimonials  of  cures 
oi  all  descriptions  of  diseases  effected  by  liis  niedi- 
**‘^ts  Mter  every  other  previous  treatment  had 
Jailed.  The  must  tortured  sufferers  may  take 
jjeart  and  hope  on  for  a  short  time,  until  they 
have  given  a  fair  trial  to  Holloway's  patent  raedf- 
Ointment  applied  according  to  the 
®*’'^*hh8  affixed  to  eacli  pot  will,  with  ease  and 
expMition,  cure  all  sores,  wound.'*,  sprains,  ery- 
cutaneous  eruptions.  Rubbed 
Tclju  the  chest,  it  removes  pectoral  diseases.  The 
h  *3  iufallible  in  cases  of  indigestion,  sick 
ueaaaches,  roughs,  asthma,  shortness  of  breath, 
wiousnes-s.  liver  complaints,  and  debility. 


TJK^MPTON’S  pill  of  HEALTH. 

j  u  Family  Medicine 

bilioii.  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 

aoSff3  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 

spasms,  and  all 
an  stomach  «nd  bowels ;  and  where 

“  required,  nothing  can  be 

jeri  HABIT,  who  are  sub- 

•nx  in  ff‘!i‘iinc88,  drowsiness,  and  sing- 

blood  to  /'■om  too  great  a  flow  of 

«»  manv  never  be  without  then, 

icht,  excel- 

•'on  of  sDiri^^  a  I  ®^***’“ctions,  headache,  depres- 
blotches*^S?Ail-  “e*'YOU8  affections, 

live  a  hePni,^  ^f’  sallowness  oi  the  skin,  and 
tSld  bJ  a  ^  complexion.  ’ 

HHpeJtex  yendors,  at  Is.  Ud.  and 

or  obtained  throug-h  any  Chemist. 

"'OSTIoirprOMOTEO - 


i*reDaredh  BY  PEPSIN  E, 

^  recommended  by 

in  BottiL®  ‘Profession.  ^ 

Sec  name  on  label. 


by  all 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE  witb  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S. 


NBW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEANE’S*— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronse ;  three 
light-glass,  50s. 

DEANE’S^Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose* 
Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 
DEANE’S — Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S^Bedsteads  in  ljt>n  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 
DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  in^roved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Re. 
DEANE’EM^omices  and  Comice-p^es,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 
DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes.  Mats,  Re.,  well 
made,  stroim,  and  serviceable. 
DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools.  Lawn  Mowers. 

Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ao. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth¬ 
ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards, 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  kino  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE- 


DEAETE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S — Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plat^  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake 
Bauets,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  ISs.,  308., 
40s.,fl3s. 

DEANE’S— Pupier  Mach4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  fTom 
21a  New  and  eluant  Pattema 

DEANE’S — ^Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
Loysell’s  and  other  patent  improve¬ 
ments. 

DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stock- 
_  pots,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment. 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 


THESE 


WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 


EVERYWHERE 


'  Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 

THE  OBIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Advici  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulaliog  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria^ 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CIILORODYNEisthe  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Goat,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lltb,  18S8. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  (Jollis  Browne’s 
Cblorodyiie  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODITNE.— See  *  Lancet,’  Dec.  81, 18Sf. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 
rAiTTTON. _ Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbowni  was 


COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLtJRbDYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufactubbb, 

J.  T.  DAVSNFOBT.  33  Great  Bussell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London- 


JANUSCORD. 

ADIES  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY*S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  251  Regent  Street. 
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FUNDED  LOAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  under-mentioned  Firms,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  for  the  National  Loan,  authorized  under  the  Act 
approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled  **An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Refunding  of  the  National  Debt,”  and  the  Act  in  amendment 
thereof,  approved  January  20,  1671. 

Subscriptions  will  accordingly  he  opened  at  their  respective 
Offices,  on  Friday,  the  10th  day  of  March  inst. 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  issued  is  200,000,000  dollars  (two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars),  redeemable  in  coin  of  the  present 
standard  value,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  ten 
yean  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  payable 
quarterly  in  coin  in  the  United  States,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Treasurer,  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  designated  Depositary  of 
the  Government. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
principal  will  also  be  reimbursed. 

The  Bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  Coupons  as 
may  be  desired  by  Subscribers.  Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued 
in  amounts  of  50  dollars,  100  dollars,  500  dollars,  1,000  dollars) 
5,000  dollars,  and  10,000  dollars ;  and  Coupon  Bonds  of  each 
denomination  except  the  last  two. 

The  Bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  and  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority. 

After  maturity,  the  Bonds  last  issued  will  be  first  redeemed 
by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 


The  price  of  issue  will  be  par,  or  at  the  rate  of  102/.  7g.  cd 
sterling  (being  the  equivalent  of  91  at  ex.  4s.  Cd.  to  the  dollar 
for  each  five  hundred  dollars. 

Subscribers  will  be  required  to  deposit,  at  the  time  of  applU 
cation,  21.  on  every  500  dollars  applied  for,  and  the  balance 
will  be  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  M  ly  next.  The  Subscriptions 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  United  States,  where  the  Bonds  will  be 
delivered. 

Payment  may  be  made,  either  in  cash  or  in  Bonds  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  “Five-twenty  ”  Bonds,  also  at  their  par 
value— viz.,  at  the  rate  of  102/.  7s.  6d.  sterling  for  every  five 
hundred  dollars,  allowance  being  made  for  accrued  interest  at  the 
exchange  of  4s.  Id.  per  dollar. 

Forms  of  application  and  copies  of  the  Acts  of  Congrcii 
authorizing  the  issue  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  firms. 

BARING  BROTHERS  &  Co., 

8  Blshopsgate  Street  Within. 

CLEWS,  HABICIIT,  &  Co., 

5  IjOlhbnry. 

JAY  COOKE,  McCULLOCH  &  Co., 

40  Lombard  Street. 

J.  S.  MORGAN  &  Co., 

22  Old  Broad  Street. 

MORTON,  ROSE,  &  Co., 

Bartholomew  Lane. 

N.  M.  ROTHSCHILD  &  SONS, 

New  Courts  St  Swithin’s  Lane. 

Dated  in  London  9th  day  of  March,  1871. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s  ,  MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 


htdu  pale  and  EDiNsnaaE 

ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  In  the  highest  state  ot 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Betailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Obeerve  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  eacli  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Kdinbuigh.  Establi8he<l  1749. 
London  Offices — Itelvedcre  road  8  E. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  .lOHN  G08NELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  oiTored  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each;  also  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  ISs.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamp*  or  post  office  order.-— 
passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  STI^E!ET.  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

HOSIERS,  SHIRT  MAKERS,  AND  OUTFITTERS. 

32  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

Present  Prices  of  Long  Cloth  Shirts : 

Six  for  408.  (X  stout  useful  Shirt.)  Six  for  508.  (Medium.) 

Six  for  638.  (Best  quality.) 

New  Patterns  in  French  and  India  Gauze  Shirtings. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  ami  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe- 
rtor  to  any  tooth  powder ;  glres  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
llke  whit«'ness,  protects  the  enamel  from  m*cay, 
aim  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
I  rice  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage.  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  IVrfumers.  ' 

ONE  POUND  EQUALS  FORTY-TWO- 

An  important  fact,  certified  by  Eminent 
Analysts  who  have  tested 

WHITEHEAD’S  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF. 

Sold  in  boxes  from  28.  .3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  Whole¬ 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  Sons, 
Preston  ana  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  E. 
Lazenby  and  Son. 

As  supplied  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 


LADIES. 

Si  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 
Food  for  INFANTS,  as  it  is  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  required  fur  healthy  growth. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
riolinesB  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healtliy  development  or  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 

ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  I’ateut  Pnpared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  sustiiining  than  Arrowroot,  Corn 
Flour,  Ac.,  which  are  often  rcgi’cted,  when 
the  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 

Retail  of  Chemists,  Ac.,  in  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is. 

packets,  and  38.  tins. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W- 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooinr. 
Broad  •treet.  Established  1807. 


DIGESTIVE  COCO  I. 

Specially  prepared  for  suflTerers  ffo,™ 

Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  to  nj,  y 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palataDie, 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  *ad 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  Cd.  by  all 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the 

^'^SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W.  _ _ - 

BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 
28.  cd. 

LORD  of  LORN  arJ 

HIGHLANDS.  kIiv. 

and  registered)  MACASsARlN  i 
dor,  Odouto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street,  and  167b  New  Bond 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  . 

This  celebrated  and  WHIS* 

spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivall^,  Pf*Jf^J^“Br*Ddy. 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  /^ofiS/Kiakv  ”  e® 
Note  the  words  “  Klnahan’s  .  LL  .  wms»7 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork.  ^ 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  TRchfi 
Oxford  street,  W. 
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SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

TH£  *‘WOBO£ST£BSHXBE.** 

«  br  Connoisseur*  "  The  only  €rood 

the  appetite,  and  aids  aigee- 
UnriTaUed  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

forUEA  ftiid  PEBRII^S*  SAUC£* 

beware  of  imitations, 

.nd  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
ana  sec  bottles  and  labels.  ^  _ 

.  ^nts-CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
^^SKoW  by  all  Dealere  in  Sauces  throughout 

CL£A£  complexions 

fnr  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
T  .blet  which  also  imparts  a  dellcions  fragrance. 

T  r  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

K«ld  bv  Chemists,  OU  and  Italian  Warehousemen 
^  ^  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

dxnbefobo’s  fluid  magnesia. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
•nnmTedof  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
bS  wmSy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  ^TOMACII, 
hJ^RTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIKS,  CHILDRExN.  and  INFANTS. 

DiNNErORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

Md  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

VOUNG'S  ARNICATED  CORN 

JL  and  BUNION  P1.«AISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re- 
moring  these  painful  excrescences.  I’rice  6d.  and 
It  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

OM^e  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 

El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietor*  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
fsTotirably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  which  arc  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  WIgmore  8tre<*t,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  1§  Trinity  street,  London.  E.C. _ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  tills  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_ _ Elizabeth  Lazenby. 

Fine  flavoured  strong 

REEF  TEA  at  about  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

UOLLOWAYS  ointment  and 

A  A  1TLL8.— Hope  ON.— It  ispeculiiirlygrati- 
^ing  to  the  discoverer  of  these  inestimable  reme¬ 
dies  to  receive  unsolicited  testimonials  of  cures 
01  all  descriptions  of  discloses  effecti-d  by  his  medi- 
after  every  other  previous  treatment  had 
railed.  The  most  tortur^  suflTerers  may  take 
heart  and  hope  on  for  a  short  time,  until  they 
havegiixn  a  fair  trial  to  liolloway's  patent  medi¬ 
cines.  The  Ointment  applied  according  to  the 
affixed  to  each  pot  will,  wltli  ease  and 
exp^ition,  cure  all  sores,  wound.s,  sprains,  ery- 
wpelas,  gout,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  Rubbed 
pm**  chest,  it  removes  pectoral  disenses.  The 
r***?  infallible  in  cases  of  indigestion,  sick 
ncaaaches,  roughs,  asthma,  shortness  of  breath, 
wiiousnegs,  liver  compluiiits.  and  debility. _ 

T^UMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

BIS  excellent  Family  Medicine 

biiiA...*  *  effective  romedy  for  indigestion, 

anrJtof**^  coniplnints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
an  ftli .  *?  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  where 

U  ^  required,  nothing  can  be 

ject^o^hMH  ^  11  ABIT,  who  are  sub- 

inir  in  E‘^i‘ii“cs8,  drowsiness,  and  sing- 

blood  1**^*^!  '*K  great  a  flow  of 

as'ra^nv  rto?  **‘*‘*»  should  never  be  witliout  them,  . 

I**®'*®.  *‘***"  excel- 

•'on  of  sDlritli^H  1  ^'^^^•■hctions,  Iieadache,  depres- 
blotcheH*^!?mnW  “®*’'^ou8  affections, 

give  a  m  ****^  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 

^Id  bJ  a  ^  the  complexion.  ’ 

Ht  Is.  lid.  and 

^  -^.jgrboj^or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 

I  “»  PEPSIN  E, 

^  recommended  by 

in  Rottiaf  •  rofesslon. 

Chenil.?.  28.  fid.  by  all 

TH  O  M  **i?d!  I?  Bahuthc'.ur.'rs, 

iQ.  o  MORSON  and  SON 

21  Southampton  row.  W.C.,  Londou.^’ 

Sec  name  on  label. 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NBW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEABl’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  i  DEANE’S— Gas  ChandeUers,  newly-dealgned 
•o-B  k  flnish.  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronxe ;  three 


•o-B  k  wwea  J[**1**^  le  and  finish.  patterns  in  Qlass’and  Bronxe ;  three 

DEANE  S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  light-glaas,  50a. 

..  manufacture,  atrongly  plated.  DEANE’S— Domestle  Baths  for  every  purpose* 

DEANE  S—Llectro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modern 


“•“eis,  »c.  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE  S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S— Bodsteaas  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  IBs.,  SOs.,  Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  inroroved  London- 
DEANE  S— Papier  Mach4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  flrom  made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  kc. 

2fa  New  and  elegant  Patterna  DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Comice-j^es,  a  variety 

DEANE’S— Bronxed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

Loysell’s  and  other  patent  improve-  DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
ments.  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S— Tomery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stock-  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 


_  2fa  New  and  eluant  Patterna 

DEANE’S — Bronxed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 


DEANE’S 


pots,  Ac. 
I— Moderatoi 


and  Preserving  Pans,  Stock- 


Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment 


made,  stroim,  and  serviceable. 
DEANE’S— Horticultural  Toola  Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth¬ 
ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


A  Discount  of  6  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE- 

OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBODYNE. 

the  original  and  only  genuine. 

Advici  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  o.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYIME, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  raluable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOROBYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CIILORODYNEisthe  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  llth,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Cony ngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collia  Browne’s 
Cblorodyue  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 


CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution —Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browni  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  Was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1884. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  Ijd.,  2s.  9d.,  43.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

SOLH  Manupacturir, 

J.  T.  DAVENFOBTi  33  Great  Bussell  streeti  Bloomsbury.  London- 

JANUS  CORD. 

Ladies  who  at  tins  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

J  A  Y*S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  251  Regent  street. 
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breakfast. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


rjiHE  MUSIC  of  the  HEART.  Song. 

JL  **  Herr  Abt  has  been  studiouslf  simple  IVom 
first  to  last — aiming  to  provide  for  tlie  popular 
taste,  and  for  moderate  ability.” — Vide  Sunday 


Times.  38- ;  free  by  iK>8t  for  18  stamps. 

Franz  abt’s  appendix  to 

HAMILTON’S  MODERN  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS  fur  SINGING,  oontaining  Exercises  for 
each  Species  of  Voice.  5s. ;  {post  free  at  half- 
price. 


London  :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  Co..  New  Burlington  street.  Order  of  all 
Musicseliers, 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCJLAB. 

March  Number  Ready.— 12  pagbs.  Post  Free. 


Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  insurance,  Gas,  Tele¬ 
graphs,  Banks,  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  American 
ana  Colonial  Stocks,  Ac. 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 


Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 


Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
83  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers  :  Lon  don  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 


LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVE8T- 


XJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedlc  street,  London,  E.C. 
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13  Obmt  Marlbohoioii  street.  three  popular  NOVPr  9 

HUKST  &  BLACKETT’S  at  all  the  ubrabiks.  ^ 


NEW  WORKS. 


An  evening  drink— cacaoine. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cacioinc. 
Cac4oine  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacaoine  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
dcsirabls  oi  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Caodoinc,  by  reason  of  the  Ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  iavour  of  cacao  nibs. 


JAMES  EPPS  A  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemist*, 
LondciL 


SEASON  1871. 

A  LFRED  WEBB  MILES’  well- 

known  Establishment,  13  Brook  street, 
Hanover  square,  Is  replete  vrith  all  the  NOV’EL- 
TIES  for  Gentlemen's  Dress.  The  Marvellous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Famed  Ifls. 
TROUSERS,  (originated  by  him);  also  the 
ELASTICS  for  HIDING  maintain  their  reputa¬ 
tion  AwsupeHority  out,  make,  and  material. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER 
SQUARE, 

where  tht  syatom  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adber^  to. 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HEB  KAJESXT’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HP:PW0RTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Wort  Second  Edition. 

“Mr  Dixon’s  lively  and  accurate  work.”— 
Times. 

“This  book  ia  thoroughlr  interesting,  well- 
written,  and  instructive.’ —Examiner. 

These  volumes  will  place  3Ir  Dixon  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors  who  have 
rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on 
record  a  truthful  and  brilliant  account  of  that 
most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity, 
*  Her  Miyesty’s  Tower,’  the  annals  of  which,  as 
related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our 
ancient  stronghold  could  have  bad  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  Dixon.”— Post 

‘‘  By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  vlvadons 
portraitures  of  historical  figures,  his  masterly 
powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force 
and  graceful  ease  of  his  style,  ilr  Dixon  will 
keep  nis  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers.”— 
Illustrated  News. 


The  Guinea  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes  ready  for  immediate  use, 

SPECIALITIES— The  £3  .3s.  LOCH  MOOR 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUIT. 


Servants  Liveries.— For  Prices  see  *  Morning  Post  ’ 
and  *  Court  Journal.' 


Tj^RANZ  ABT’S  NEW  SONGS  and 

X'  BALLADS. — “Madeline,  awake,  arise!” 
”  This  is  one  of  the  best  son^s  Herr  Abt  has  ever 
produced.  The  music  Is  rail  of  character  and 
charm.  If  *  Madeline  ’  does  not  become  a  favourite 
we  are  quite  mistaken  either  as  to  its  merits  or  the 
public  taste.” — Vide  Sunday  Times. 

^UR  BLESSINGS  on  tbe  DAISIES. 

V/  Song.  “  Herr  Abt  has  written  a  simple 
melody  to  Dr  Mackay’s  simple  verses  about  tbe 
daisies,  and  his  accompaniments  are  to  match.  The 
result  must  commend  itself  to  every  taste.” — Vide 
Sunday  Times.  3s. ;  post  free  elgliteen  stamps. 

Almond  blossoms.  Song. 

Words  by  Miss  Het.en  Burnside.  Music 
by  Frxnz  Abt.  “  Very  easy  to  sing  and  play 
It  appeals  to  a  large  puolic,  with  whom  there  is 
evciy  reason  to  anticipate  for  it  mucli  favour.”— 
Vide  Sunday  Times.  3s.;  post  free  for  eighteen 
stamps. 


as  a  keen-sighted  man  of  tiie  world,  a  lively 
humourist,  and  a  free  and  easy  reiiorter  of  the 
incidents  he  saw  and  heard,  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  authors  whom  the  war  has  brought 
forth.” — Illustrated  News, 


IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  WYSE,K.C,B., 
late  British  Blinister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Mias  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Gret'ce  to  Frieuds  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8vo,  158. 


ANNALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 


JEAFFRESON,  B.A.  Oxoii.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Clergy,’  &c.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 

“No  one  can  read  these  ‘  Annals  of  Oxford’ 
witliout  fi'eling  a  deep  interest  in  tlielr  varied 
OOD  tents.” — Atlienscuin. 


FAIR  FRANCE.  Impressioas  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Jolm  Halifax.’ 
1  vol.,  8vo,  158. 

“  A  book  of  value  and  importance.”— Post 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  eoutaiaing  all  tlie  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  with 
the  arms  beautifully  engravea,  3l8.  tid.,  bound. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

UARaOIS  and  UERCHANT.  By 


UARaDIS  and  UERCHANT.  By 

MOKTIMEB  COLLINS.  3  vota. 

“  The  best  novel  Mr  Collins  has  written.  We 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it.”— Graphia 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE.  By  Sidney 

LAMAN  BLANCHARD.  3  vols. 

“This  novel  is  unquestionably  a  success.  The 
vivacity  of  the  autlior  never  flags,  and  the  interest 
of  the  reader  will  not  flag  either.”— i’ost. 

RODERICK.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  John  Arnold.'  3  vols. 


“  A  pleasing,  bright,  and  decidedly  amusing 
novel.  ’  — M  esseuger. 


CRECKMATE.  By  J,  Sheridsiu  Le 

FANU,  Author  of  *  Uncle  Silas,*  &c.  3  vols. 

“From  the  first  page  to  the  denouement  the 
author  excites,  sustains,  and  bailies  our  curiosity.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1  MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  ‘  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,'  &c.  3  vols. 
“One of  BIr  Gilbert’s  best  books.”— Spectator. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  3  vols. 

”  There  is  great  fascination  about  this  book.  The 
sutlior  writ^  in  a  clear,  unafl'ected  style,  and  lias 
a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character. '’—’rimes. 

HER  OWN  FAULT,  By  Mrs 

J.  K.  SPENDER,  Author  of  *  Brothers-in- 
Law,’  &c.  3  vols.  [March  24. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  By  George 

MACDONALD,  LL.I).  Cheap  Edition, 
df.,  bound  and  Illustrated 


HER  LORD  and  MASTER  d 

FLORENCE  MARRY  AT.  Authn-  i 
‘  Love’s  Conflict,'  Ac.  3  vols..  crown  8%  ^ 


KING,  BY  THE  GRACE  OP 

GOD.”  A  Story  of  the  days  of 
By  JULIUS  RODENBERG. 

8vo.  ’  crown 


The  LIFE  GUARDSMAN  n. 

Chasseur  d'Afrique,'  Ac.  3  vol*.,  crown  «{“ 
Al«o  Immediately, 

A  PEERLESS  WIFE.  By  the 

Author  o£  ‘  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam.' 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON.  New  Bur- 
lington  street.  “* 


DIABY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  8vo,  158. 

“  The  ’  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris ' 
will  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
records  of  a  momentous  episode  in  history.”— 
Spectator,  Feb.  18. 

“The  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris  led  a  life 
which,  as  reflected  in  his  faithful  pages,  seems  to 
have  been  full  of  interest.”— I’all  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  very  amusing  book.  The  Besieged  Resident, 
as  a  keen-sighted  man  of  tiie  world,  a  lively 


Just  published. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  to  the  CAABA 

and  CHARING  CROSS.  Bt  HAPIZ 


HAMAD  HASSAN.  With  Portnilt 
Author.  Price  38. 


London  :  W.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo 
place,  S.W. 


THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. 


Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  and  40  lUustnh 
tlons,  8vo,  15s., 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  and 

WORKS  of  the  late  Sir  CHARLES 
BARRY,  R.  A.,  Architect  of  the  Uousesof  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Ac.  By  his  Son,  ALFRED  BARRY,  DJ)., 
Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

List  of  the  Principal  lUustratioiis. 
Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Birmingham  GraauMX 
Barry.  .  School. 


The  Travellers’  Club. 
Reform  Club. 
Bridgewater  House. 
Uaiilax  'Town  HalL 
College  of  Surgeons. 
Walton  House. 
Higbclere  House. 
Board  of  Trade. 
Treutbam  Hall. 
Shrublaiid  Park  a 
Gardens. 

Ciiefdcn  House, 


School. 

Canford  Manor. 
Gawthorpe  UaU. 

New  Palac*  of  Wsst- 
minster. 

Victoria  Tower. 
Clumber  House. 
Crystal  l*alac« 

PsJi  Mall  Continustioo. 
New  Palace  Yard. 
Westminster  Iraprovs- 
meuts. 


“  The  perusal  of  this  memoir  has  afforded  os  the 
greatest  pleasure,  for  its  interest  is  geueraland  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  profession  of  which  Sir 
Charles  Burry  was  so  great  an  ornament  Or 
Barry  lias  accomplished  a  real  work  of  filial  pistT* 
and  may  be  heartily  congratulated  oa  ms 
thorougiily  impartial  handling  of  a  subject  whose 
centre  must  necessarily  be  the  story  of  the  Pslsoe 
of  Westminster.  ...  At  the  present  time 
when  tbe  nation  is  about  to  embark  on  buikUng 
New  Law  Courts  and  a  Natioual  Gallery,  the 
Principal  of  King’s  College  has  done  good  pabUe 
service  in  writing  this  memoir  of  his  father,  sad 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  read  again  and 
again  in  order  to  ►erve  as  a  caution  to  eniployeiv 
and  employed  in  these  great  works.”— Notes  snd 
Queries. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarie  street 


HISTORY  CONDENSED. 


Complete,  with  Index.  4  Vols.,  8vo,  42a,  strtmi^y 
bound, 

A  HISTORY  of  MODERN 

EUROPE ;  from  the  Taking  of  Con^^ 
nople  by  the  Turks  to  the  Close  of  the  B  ^ 
Crimea,  1453-1857.  By  TUOS.  H.  DYER,  LLB- 
Author  of  tlie  ‘  History  of  the  City  of  Rome, 


Crimea,  1453-1857.  By  TUOS.  H.  DYER,  LLD; 
Author  of  tlie  ‘  History  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
Ruins  of  Pompeii,’  ‘The  Kings  oi  Borne,  ha 
In  order  to  place  this  viuuable 
reach  of  a  larger  number  of  readers,  the  1  uom^ 
has  reduced  the  price,  and  now  the  complw 
with  an  Index,  mruiing  Four  Volume, 
strongly  bound,  can  be  obtaine<l  for  Two  Gimi*» 
of  any  bookwller,  in  Town  or  Country,  to  wnem 
remittance  is  sent.  ^ 

“  Mr  Dyer’s  ‘  History  of  Modem  Eufops 
only  good  work  of  its  kind  extant  in 
Tbe  work  was  a  difflcult  one,  from  the 
of  matter  to  tell  and  the  constant  temptaa»m 
dwell  at  disproportionate  length  upoa  cerw* 
passages,  as  well  as  generally  upon  the 
England,  but  he  has  arraii|^  and  proporw^ 
his  narrative  admirably  well ;  it  i»  atvls  is 

that  he  tells  tbe  Modem  History.  11“ 
clear  and  close,  and  the  work  has  a  thoroei^ 
good  index.”— Examiner.  .  ,  ^  j...!  inr  tbs 

*•  Mr  Dyer’s  Modem  Europe  is  intends  ^ 
instruction  of  general  readers,  M 
reference  to  refresh  the  memory,  it  i^»  euioos, 
of  the  events  in  the  history  of  Mod«m 
and  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  a  Ui)gs 
readers.” — Westminster  Review.  ^ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarie  strwt 
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the  best  book  is  the  best  gift. 

inn  Punoramic  and  other  Views,  from 
J?d  iSgraph-  by  Hov.  S  O.  Mal,n 
limes  Graham  made  on  the  2  vola., 

Bound.  "'«*■  g«ted»M. 

rriHE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I  FHUed  with  a  Plain  Practical  Commentary 
wtheuse  of  Famiilof  and  General  Ueadera.  By 
EDWARD  CHUKTON.  M.A,  Archdeacon  of 
rwund  Prebendary  of  \  ork,  and  Rector  of 
?^Ike^nd  W.  basil  JONE8,  M.A.  Archdea. 

Prebendary  of  York  and  St  David’s 
Ila  Fitamininir  Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the  Lort 
^ihblahop  of  lork!^  Illustrated  with  Authentic 
of  pK  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text 
•  •  This  Beautiful  Edition  of  the  New  Testament 
•  is  well  adapted  as  an  Easter  l^resent 
••  The  special  features  of  this  edition  are  its  notes 
tnd  its  filustratlona  ««  notes  are  brirf,  but 
r«jlT  to  the  purpose.  They  were  intended  to 
every  scriptwl  lesson  selected  for  dally  I 


of  the^red  text  itself  first  andlaK  in  the  reader’* 
mind  The  iUustratione  are  of  three  kinds; 
historical  pictures.  Illustrating  the  great  events 
Sfthe  text;  views  of  tfcred  Md 

Dsnortmic  views  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Kpresenting  the  places  and  ^nes  as  they  ^  at 
the  present  day.  We  heartily  commend  the 
work.”— Church  Builder. 

“This  COMMENTARY,  as  a  whole,  is  not  lees 
marked  by  accuracy  and  sound  leamis^,  than  by 
judinnent,  candour,  and  piety. ’’—Guardian. 

^BooK  FOR  ALLTiME.’— Notes  and  Queries. 

*’  A  New  Testament,  with  a  simple,  brief,  but 


familiarizing  the  reader  with  those  scenes  which 
most  ever  have  apeculiar  interest  for  the  Christian. 
We  cannot  all  visit  the  Holy  Land  and  see  Beth¬ 
lehem,  where  the  Saviour  was  borUjOT  Nazareth, 
the  scene  of  his  earlv  life,  the  Banks  of  the 
Jordan,  or  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which 
were  so  often  trodden  by  his  feet.”— Gardener’s 
Chi^cle. 

“This  Beactifel  Book.”— John  Bull. 

“In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  results  of  modem  travel,  of  modem  dis¬ 
covery,  of  modem  criticism,  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  made  available  for  instraction.  The 
editors  and  illustrators  bethought  them  of  the 
wants  of  those  busy  men  who  desire  to  know 
the  latest  tbouqrhts  of  the  best  scholars,  and 
to  possess  the  last  results  of  travel  and  discovery.” 
— Athenseum. 

“These  Volpmes  will  be  sought  afteb.” 
—English  Churchman. 

“  A  work  of  great  elegance  and  sound  scholar- 
ship.  A  most  valuable  book,  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  details.  As  a  gift-txMk  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  and  invaluable.”  —  Union 
Revieir. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


WORKS  BY  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of 

XJ  the  JEWISH  CHURCH Abraham  to  the 
Captivity.  Third  EdltioiL  Maps  and  Plans.  2 
ToIa,  8vo,  24s. 

lectures  on  the  HISTORY  of  the 

EASTERN  CHURCH.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Fourth  Edition.  Map.  8vo,  128. 

ESSAYS  on  QUESTIONS  of  CHURCH 

and  STATE,  1850  to  1870.  8vo,  16a. 

historical  memorials  of  WEST. 

minster  ABBEY.  Third  Edition.  lUus- 

trations.  8vo,  2la. 

%*  The  additional  Notes,  flfcc.,  separately. 

8vo,  68. 

memorials  of  CAN- 

•mo  M  Landing  of  Augustine— 

tSe  Black 
Edition. 

iUuitratloui.  Crown  8vo,  7a.  6d. 

PAUL  to  the 
Critical  Notes  and 
Diaeertationa.  Third  EdiUoiL  8vo,  18e. 

connection 

SdVtaSj.  8«, 'll,.  ““I” 

^  *0  holy  LAND.  Beine 

ViluI?K«K®"l  *^1.®  the  use  <5 

*®’  ‘'Second  Edition.  W  ood- 
reap  8vo,  2a6d.  ftwu 

PREACHED  in  the  EAST 
Walw^  withNoSii  ^  R  H-  The  Prince  of 
vldtei  BU?8  LocaUtiea 

evangelical  and 

preached  ^mostly 

c.thedr.1. 

*  ”  N?.ET  charges  Of 


MR  DARWIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  Ready,  with  Illustrations,  2  Vols.,  Crown  8yo,  248., 

FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN,  AND  ON  SELECTION  IN 

RELATION  TO  SEX. 

BY  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


A  BOOK  FOR  LENT. 

Third  Edition,  x>08t  8ro,  6a., 

"OENEDICITE ;  or,  The  Song  of  the 

Three  Children.  Being  Illustrations  of  the 
Power,  Beneficence,  and  Dea^n  manifested  by  the 


CHAPLIN 


“  A  book  marked  by  great  beauty  and  sinmlioity 
of  style,  as  well  as  scientific  accuracy.  It  wiU 


JOHSmcsRAT.Albernarlo 


Creator  in  His  Works.  By  Q.  CHAPLIN 
CHILD,  M.D. 

“  Taking  the  hymn,  *  O  all  ye  woriu  of  the 
Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord,*  as  the  motire  of  his 
book,  and  taking  each  verse  aa  the  tttlo  and  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  chapter,  the  author  has  culled  from  the 
whole  range  of  science  and  natural  history  such 
facts  as  illastrate  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  It  is  a  happy  idea, 
very  well  carried  out.  We  strongly  recommend 
the  book,  especially  for  intelligent  yoong  people.” 
— Church  Builder. 

“  A  book  marked  by  great  beauty  and  sinmlioity 
of  style,  as  well  as  scientific  accuracy.  It  wiU 
satisfy  the  man  of  science  while  it  charms  and 
Instmcts  the  more  general  reader  by  its  eloquence 
and  variety  of  illustration.  Such  books  raise  and 
ennoble  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  familiarizing  it 
with  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  and 
imbuing  his  whole  spirit  with  the  glory  of  the 
Architect  by  whose  Almighty  word  they  were 
called  into  existence.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  Astronomical 
chapters  are  models  in  their  way ;  thoroughly  un- 
technical  and,  we  should  think,  extremely  intelli¬ 
gible  to  persons  who  have  had  no  mathematical 
training.” — Literary  Churchman. 

“  This  is  no  common  book.  Dr  Child  exhibits  the 
innumerable  testimonies  of  nature  to  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  Full  of  important 
scientific  facts,  and  pervaded  by  devout  religious 
feeling,  the  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
great  service  which  eminent  learning  may  do  the 
cause  of  truth.”— English  Independent. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

THE  STUDENTS  HALLAM. 

Nearly  ready.  One  Volume,  post  8vo, 

rpUE  STUDENT’S  EDITION  of 
JL  HALLAM’S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE 
DURING  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  WM.  SMITH, 
D.C.L..  LL.D. 

Also  uniform  with  the  above,  post  8vo, 

The  STUDENT’S  EDITION  of 
HALLAM’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENGLANIL  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  YII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By 
WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

These  editions  are  undertaken  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Mr  Hallam’s  representatives,  who 
consider  that  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
his  literary  character  by  the  reprint  of  the  obsolete 
editions  aner  they  had  been  superseded  by  the 
author’s  own  careful  revision,  enriched  by  many 
supplemental  notes,  containing  the  results  of  his 
latest  researches.  Dr  Wm.  Smith  has  therefore 
undertaken  to  prepare  both  works,  for  the  use  of 
students,  incorporating  the  author’s  final  cor¬ 
rections,  which  are  copyright,  and  cannot  be  used 
in  Alexander  Murray^s  reprints,  nor  in  any  other 
edition  but  those  published  by  John  Murray. 

The  Volumes  will  be  printed  uniformly  with 
Mr  Murray’s  series  of  Students’  Manuals,  or  His¬ 
torical  Class-Books  for  Advanced  Scholars. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  EARL  STANHOPE. 
Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  revised,  8vo,  16s., 

History  of  the  reign  of  queen 

ANNE  UNTIL  the  PEACE  of  UTRECHT, 
1701 — 13,  designed  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  conclusion  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Histoi^  and 
the  commencement  of  Lord  Mahon’s.  By  £!ARL 
STANHOPE. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles, 
1713-83.  By  LORD  MAHON  (now  Earl 
StanhopeX  7  vols.,  8vo,  938.;  or.  Cabinet 
Edition,  7  TOls.,  post  8vo,  35b. 

LIFE  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  PITT, 
with  Extracts  from  his  MS.  Pap^  3rd 
Edition.  With  Portraits.  4  vola,  post  8vo, 
24s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


DEAN  MILMAN’3  WORKS. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  15b., 

QAVONAROLA,  ERASMUS,  and 
klJ  other  LITERARY  ESSAYS.  By  HENRY 
HART  MILHAN,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St  Paul’s.  • 
“  These  essays  will  be  read  with  great  interest, 
notonly  because  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Dean 
Milman,  and  exhibit  the  brilliancy  and  power 
which  characterise  his  style,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.” 
— Athenseum. 

By  the  Same, 

ANNALS  of  ST  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  ISs. 

EHSTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  Modem  Timea  3  vols.,  postSvo,  18s. 

HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from  the 
Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  3  vols.,  post  8vo,  ISs. 

HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY;  and 
of  the  Popes  down  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicholas  V.  9  vola,  post  8vo,  54s. 

The  CHARACTER  and  CONDUCT  of  the 
APOSTLES,  considered  as  an  Evidence  of 
Christianity.  8vo,  10a  dd. 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Illostrations.  3  joU., 
fbap.  8vo,  188. 

TRANSLATIONS  from  the  GREEK 
POETS.  Illustrations.  Crown  8to,  128. 

LIFE  of  HORACE.  8vo,  9a 

QTJINTI  HORATII.  FLACCI  OPERA. 

With  100  Vignettes.  Small  8vo,  7a  6d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


Now  ready,  with  Index,  complete  In  4  Vols., 
8Te,48s., 

A  HISTORY  of  EUROPE  durinir 

the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION;  drawn  up 
for  the  most  part  from  Unpublished  Pwers  and 
Documents  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  Germany. 
By  HEINRICH  VON  8YBEL,  I»rofe88or  of  His¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Translated  from 
the  thinl  German  edition  by  WALTER  C. 
PERRY, 

“A  narrative  of  the  highest  interest  for  the 
student  of  histoiw,  in  which  we  see  the  policy  and 
secret  motives  of  the  German  Courts  as  cleariy  as 
they  were  seen  by  their  kings;  the  ideas  with 
which  they  went  to  war,  the  reasons  for  their 
many  failures,  the  justifications  for  their  few 
successes,  the  causes  not  only  of  their  action 
against  FSimce,  but  of  the  still  greater  synchronous 
movement,  the  absorption  of  Poland.”— Ths 
Spectator. 

“Von  Sybel’B  book  is  the  first  and  only  real 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  we  have  had. 
He  has  seriously  and  conscientiously  attempted  to 
present  to  us,  in  the  judicial  dignity  of  philo¬ 
sophical  history,  the  causes  and  character  of  thla 
great  explosion  which  shook  and  changed  the 
world.  We  feel  that  the  causes  and  relafioas  of 
events  have  been  thorougUy  investigated  and 

EhilosophieaUy  estimated.  The  Nsult  is,  that  the 
mer  life  of  the  French  people,  in  ite  relations  to 
other  nations,  is  thoroughly  traced  and  laid  hare 
to  us.”— British  Quarterly  Review. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 
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CABINET  EDITION  OF  FROUDE'8  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Now  CkMDpleto,  In  II  roll.,  crown  8to,  prien  <3  ISn, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  FALL 
OF  WOLSEY  TO  THE  DEFEAT  OF 
THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS. 

The  following  are  kept  on  sale : 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  LORD 
MACAULAY. 


Edited  bj  hii  Sister,  Lady  TREVELYAN. 


Bjr  J.  A.  FROUDE.  H.A, 


New  KdiUon,  nalform  with  Um  Cabinet  Edition  of  'Lord  Maoaulay’a 
History  of  England.* 


library  Edition,  with  Portrait  In  Eight  Volnmes,  8ro,  pHoe  Fire 

Guineas. 


LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  12  voU.  Sto,  price  £8  18s. 


MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 


Library  Edition,  8  vols.,  8vo,  2is. 

People  8  Edition,  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO..  Paternoster  row. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'REALITIES  OF  IRISH 

LIFE.’ 

eoond  Kdltkm,  in  2  toIs.,  post  3to,  prios  aii., 

I  E  R  N  E ;  a  Tale. 


MACAULAY’S  SPEECHES,  corrected  by  Himself. 

People’s  Edition,  crown  8to,  .3s.  6d. 

Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  KJmo,  Is. 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME. 

Illustrated  Edition,  fcp.  4to,  21s. 

With  “  Irry  ”  and  “  The  Armada,”  16mo,  4s.  6d. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Edition,  imperial  16mo,  10s.  6d. 


By  W.  8TEU  ART  TRENCH,  Author  of  •  Beauties  of  IRISH  LIFE.. 


**Ersry  one  read  Mr  Trench’s 
'HeallUes  of  Irish  Life,’  and  most 
people  hare  lotdtsd  forward  with 
interest  to  the  appenranoe  of  his 
Irish  fiorel.  It  was  safe  to  predict 
that  it  would  be  sensational  and  di* 
dacUe  i  and  sensational  and  di¬ 
dactic  It  is.  We  believe  it  faithfully 
reprodnees  the  tone  of  feeling  In  the 
wild  west,  and  that  its  scenes  of 
half-savage  life  are  genendly  as  true 


as  they  are  vivid.  We  know  the 
moral  It  preaches,  and  the  panacea  it 
prescribw  are  fruits  of  an  exceptional 
experience,  and  so  entitled  to  all 
respect  ....  What  gives  the  book 
its  charm  is  the  treatment  of  popular 
feelings  and  customs.  There  Mr 
Trench  is  as  successful  as  his  former, 
work  led  us  to  expect.”— Pall  MaU 
Gaxette. 


MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.,  8vo,  £4. 

Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.,  post  Sro,  488. 

People’s  Edition,  4  vols.,  crown  8to,  16s. 


MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS , 

Student's  Edition,  1  voL,  crown  8vo,  68.  ' 


Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  8vo,  368. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  voU.,  post  8vo,  248. 

People’s  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  8s. 

Traveller’s  Edition,  One  Volume,  square  crown  8to,  21s. 


SIXTEEN  ESSAYS  reprinted  separately: 


Addison  and  Walpole,  Is. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Is. 
Croker’s  BosweU’s  Johnson,  Is. 


Warren  Hastings,  Is. 
Pitt  and  Chatham,  Is. 
Ranke  and  Gladstone,  Is. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.»  Paternoster  row. 


Ilallam’s  Constitutional  History,  Milton  and  Machlavelli,  6d. 


16mo,  Is. ;  fcap.  8vo,  6d. 


Lord  Bacon,  Is.  Lord  CUve,  li 


Lord  Byron  and  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  Is. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Figures 
engraved  on  Wood,  price  14s.,  cloth, 


THE  SUN ;  RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  AND  LIFE 
OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEM. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


On  Wednesday  next,  in  One  Volume,  poet  8vo, 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  FIFTY  YEARS. 


”  The  primary  object  of  Mr  Proctor  i  assistina  us  to  increase  our  stock  of 
is  to  record  the  remarkable  discoveries -knowledge.  Hie  work  is  essentially 


i  By  MARK  BOVD. 


rsoentlv  effected  by  observers  of  the  a  popular  treatise.”— Scientiiic  Re- 
sun.  wither  by  means  of  the  tele-  view. 


Mr  Proctor’s  work  will  be  e  spe* 


aoupe,  spestrosoope,  polarlsoopic  ”  Mr  Proctor’s  work  will  be  e  spe- 
anatapls,  or  photography,  explaining  daily  welcome  to  the  astronomical 
thWfS^a  in  whim  the  diaoovaries  student.”— Examiner. 

Weramade,  and  their  importanee  in  I 


Londofl:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


By  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  10s.  6d., 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS.  Second  Edition, 

revised  and  enlarged.  With  14  lUustrations. 


\  Jost  published,  in  8vo,  price  Half-a-Crown, 

CALVINISM: 


An  Address  delivered  at  St  Andrew’s,  March  17,  1871. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  University. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


THE  WAY  OF  TRUTH. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  28., 

:  NEW  JERUSALEiM  and  its 


In  One  Volume,  efowu  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 


rpUE  NEW  JERUSALEM  and  its 
X  HEAVENLY  DOCTRINES.  By 
EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Author’s 
exhaustive  Commentary  on  the  Books'of  Genesis 


A  VISIT  TO  MY  DISCONTENTED 

‘COUSIN.  Reprinted,  with  some  Additions, 
from  '  Fraser’s  Magazine.’ 


MR  THOMAS  CARLYLE’S 
■woiaKS. 


and  Exodus.  'The  primary  prinolplseand  leading 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  arc  set  forth  with  the 


truths  of  the  Christian  faith  arc  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  brevity  and  clearness.  The  chapters  on 
the  tupreme  (iodheeul  qf  our  Lord,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Faith.  Liberty,  Piety,  the  Church,  the 
Sacraments,  and  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil 
Government,  are  models  of  profound  theological 
thought,  and  simple  and  condensed  expression, 
worthy  of  attentive  study  iu  presence  of  current 
religious  eontraversias. 

A  complete  list  of  Swedenborg’s  works  on 
application. 

JAMES  SPEIRS.  36  Bloomsbury  street, 
_ London,  W.C.  . 


Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  68.,  cloth, 

rpiIE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN 

X  GRAMMAR,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Col¬ 
leges,  and  I’rivate  Student#.  To  follow  in  use  the 
Public  School  Latin  Primer ;  and  edited  with  the 
same  sanction,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer. 

”TUe  Public  School  Latin  Primer,  intelligently 
taught,  has  proved  a  valuable  instrument  in 
education ;  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  foundation 
the  Public  School  Latin  Grammar  will  certainly 
do  for  the  superstructure.  We  have ‘no  book  like 
it ;  it  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  any  of  our 
ordinary  school  grammars,  while  it  is  yet  neither 
so  discursive  nor  so  lengthy  as  those  larger 
grammars  wbiob,  while  they  were  most  valuable 
to  the  advanced  scholar,  were  to  all  below  him 
almost  useless.”— Educational  Times. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.. 
Paternoster  row. 


*  Remarkably  *  pleasant  reading,  and  possesses 
merits  of  its  own  of  a  kind  not  so  common  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  Author  has  the  attractive  art  of 
telling  his  story  in  an  easy  and  natural  way,  and, 
contrary  to  common  fashion,  does  not  consider  it 
unsuitable  to  his  task  as  a  novelist  to  write  iu 
an  elegant  and  correct  style.”— Scotsman. 

”  The  Author  writes  like  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man.  There  is  an  irresistible  flow  and  a  charming 
facility  about  bis  style  which  make  the  book  very 
pleasant  reading.'  Nobody  who  once  begins  it  will 
be  UKsly  to  stop  half  way,  or  to  put  it  aside  with  n 
yawn.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  (intents,  or 
to  do  adequate  justice  to  it  in  the  limit^  space  at 
our  command.  It  must  be  largely  quoted  ftom  to 
be  understood,  and  must  be  read  throughout  to  be 
properly  appreciated.”— Examiner. 


PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 


In  compliance  with  urgent  applications  ftwa 
large  classes  of  readers  Interested  In  Mr  Cab- 
lyle’h  Writings,  tp  whom  the  existing  E<i*Woni 
are  not  accessime  because  of  their  price,  the  Fud- 
lishers  have  obtained- Mr  Caruyle’s  consent  to 
the  issue  of  a  Cheap  Edition,  printed  from 
Library  Volumes  which  have  received  his  latest 
revision,' and  which  will  appear  in 

MONTHLY  TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES, 

,  Small  crown  8vo. 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,'  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo,  price  Ss.  Cd.  cloth, 


T  EPARDN  to  PAYOLA,  and  other 
X^  POEMS.  By  EDWXUD  ARUNdEL 
GEARK,  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row.  ’ 


The  Volumes  will  be  handsomely 
clear  type,  with  good  paper  and  cloth  binaing, 
and  issued  in  the  loliowLug  order : 

SAUTOR  RESARTUS.  1  vol.,  with  Portrait 
of  Mr  Carlyle.  <!»>'• 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  3  toIs. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.  .  1  yoI* 
OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND 
SPJiECIIES..  ft  vols.  .  . 
HERO-WORSHIP.  1  vol. 

PAST- AND  PRESENT.  1vol. 
CRITICAL  AND.  MISCELLANEOUS 
"essays.  7  vols. 

ft 

•  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly* 


London:  Printed  by  ChaRLER  W.  Betwell.  of  Putney*  at  bU  Printing-office,.  16  Little  Pulteney  8tre?t,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James, 

In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  ' Published  by, Georoe  Lapuam,  9  .WeUington  street,  Straub  iu  thj  aforesaid  County,  SATua 
March  18,  187L  ...  .  *  • 
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